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a NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH,” and uniform in style and price A. that volume, 


cE,” THE YEAR AFTER the ARMADA: and other Historical Studies. By S. Hume. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 12s, , [Next week. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


Lin, TURKEY and the ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. By Rev. E. M. Bliss. Map and many Illustrations. 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. [Next week, 
MARY COWDEN-CLARKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Cowden-Clarke. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Cloth, 


gilt, 7s. 6d. 
By Author of “‘ How to be Happy though Married.” 


= THE SUNNY DAYS of YOUTH: a Book for Boys and Young Men. By Rev. E. J. Hardy. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY BENNET BURLEIGH 


TWO CAMPAIGNS: Madagascar and Ashantee, 1895-96. About 50 Illustrations ‘and Maps. 


Cloth, gilt, 16s. **There is scarcely a dry page in it.”—Graphic. 
“THE RELIGIOUS CREED OF A DEMOCRAT.” 
"in GOD and the PEOPLE. Selections from the Writings of Mazzini, by Dr. Chas. W. Stubbs, Dean 
ion of Ely. New Edition. Cloth, 3s, 6d. “The wang of the extracts seems to be admirable. A useful ee is appended. ”"— Spealeer. 
w and Cheaper Edition —A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 


oe THE EUROPEAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS of HINDUSTAN (1784- -1803). Compiled by Henry 


— COMPTON. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MRS, ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


ee A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing O’t,” &c. Second Edition. 


M.A 


ELL 


Cloth, 6s. “*Mrs, Alexander’s right hand does not lose its cunning......The story is bright and pleasant.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
A ROLL of THOUGHTS, Selected from the Works of the Right Hon. W.E. Gladstone. In Almanac 
‘orm, 1s. 6d. 


VOLUME II., COMPLETING THE WORK. 


“4 YOUNG IRELAND: a Fragment of Irish History. By Hon. Sir Chas. Gavan Duffy. Final 


IDS Revision. Illustrated. Paper boards, 2s. 2s. 
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RY of oon hical and Critical Reviews. By AMERICAN ARTISTS. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated by Frederick LEROY-BEAULIEU, HENRY DUNCKLEY (“ x"). 
race, ae feos Engravings oa le ee Cole Te te an? | Remington. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. De JTHBODOR pag i Ry The p a Kee. TEONARD COURT, 
trat i .P., an ight Ho 
RK Royal 8v0, elegantly oe im cloth ile. pr 2 A 2s.—Alsoa limited THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Con- With * Introduction by RICHARD GOWING, Secretary of the 
edition of 15 copies, each copy numbered and signed, price £12 net, pompen ay a Japanese Manners, Morals, Aiminieiretion and ~ | g a i. be’ 1 oro, cloth, Ym in ‘style with the Jubilee 
THE LIFE of GENERAL GORDON. B a aa ee oe ag . 
HER, DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, Author of “ The History of oni ee See | TALES of IND. By T. Ramakrishna, 
&c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, 21s. x | Autives of ani 2 on een ek “we an Introduction by 
ON the | NILE with m® CAMERA... py Uniform aon wiih cre 4 '— crown 8vo, | cloth, as. 6d. net. ee 
1 0 '’ 
| PF. graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. h, gilt top, 6s. each. The PRIVATE LIFE of the RENAISSANCE 
PIONEER WORK in the ALPS of NEW. THE GREY MAN. By 8. BR. Crockett. | FLORENTINES. By ‘Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. “90 Tlustrations. 
ZEALAND. By ARTHUR >” HARPER. About 50 Illustrations | IN a MAN’S MIN reson sy 
ESI and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. net.—Also an Eprtion pe Lux«, | ce AN sy LIND. By John Reay Watson. | FAIRY TALES from FINLAND Trans- 
printed on Japan paper, limited to 20 copies, price £5 5s. net. lated by ELLA R. CHRISTIE from the Swedish of ZACK TOPE- 
NAY, THE GREY MAN. By S. R. Crockett. ‘The HERB-MOON. By John Oliver Hobbes,| 10s. "6 Illustrations by Ada Holland. Crown 8vo. cl. gilt, 38. 6d. 
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Sixth to the Eleventh Century. Historical and Critical Researches | FELIX MOSCHELES. [Illustrated with 52 Original Drawings by 
ISABEL CURTIS.CHOLMELEY ju Bermani. ” With Photogra. | . Du Maurier. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. . 
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THE AUTUMN NUMBER (Enlarged) 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS 


ACOMPLETE NOVEL by Mrs. EDWARD RIDLEY, 


ENTITLED 
“THE STORY OF ALINE.” 
TWO SHORT STORIES by VIOLET HUNT 
and ERNEST BRAMAH. 
And the Conclusion of 


“THE HERB MOON,” by John Oliver Hobbes 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lurep, Lonpon. 


7 From a literary point of view, rei maskable. "—Scotsman. 
Now ready, of all Booksellers, 2s. net. 
the 


POTENTLE CREATORIS : 


Dual | 
Creative Powers of God Revealed. Med. 8vo. 

The furthest-reaching discover: 5 tH the ages, based on differentiation | 
and definition of the Creative Ethereal Motions of Infinity, is — 
shown, first, in its Divine-aspect. 

London : Jas. Be THERFORD & Co., 9, Strand, W.C. 








CONTENTS © OF THE MAGAZINES. 


j from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission 1s. ; on Mondays 








| Punch, September 19th, 1896, says : 
inter esting Booxman.” 


THE BOOKMAN. 


PRICE 6d. MONTHLY. 


| Programme for the New Volume, commencing in October. 
Special arrangements have been made to maintain and 
| increase the attractions of the BOOKMAWN during 
| next year. Among these may be mentioned a series of 
| articles entitled 


MY LITERARY HERESIES 


| by well-known writers. The first, by Mr.8, R.CROCKETT, 
| will appear in the October number. 


| SYMPOSIA ON THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

Every number will contain a Symposium on some 
prominent Author or Book immediately before the public. 
The subject of the Symposium in October will be 


Marie Corelli. 


| A short series of Articles on 
Copyright, 


' 
| by W. MORRIS COLLES, of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors. 


_Onsome Historical Novels of the Day 


In these Articles some Popular Historical Novels of the 

| day will be subjected to searching examination by an 
| eminent writer. 

| News Notes. 

Special provision has been made for ensuring the fresh- 

ness and vivacity of these Notes, which have been so 


| largely read, and so widely quoted, alike in England and in 
America. 


Reviews of New Books. 

These will be given as before, very fully, and will be 
contributed by the best critics. 
Among other Articles arranged for in early numbers may 
be mentioned Mr. Shorter’s ‘* Charlotte Bronté and Her 
Circle,’”” by Mrs. MEYNELL; Mr. Barrie’s “ Sentimental 
Tommy,” by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


The Young Author’s Page. 

This feature, which has proved so acceptable, will be 
continued. Authors can obtain criticisms of their manu- 
scripts gratuitously. 


Monthly Reports on the Sale of Books. 


We have been able to give for some time the monthly 
report of the great house of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, & Co,, and, in additior, reports from lead- 
ing booksellers in the more important towns of the country, 

A specimen copy of Tat Booxman will be sent free on 
application. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, PATERNOSTER Row. 





Lonpvon : 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 972.— OCTOBER, 1896. —2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS:—Dantet: A Romance or Surrey, by 
R. D. Blackmore. Chaps. i.-iv.——-In Dark DoneGat: 
Tue Tourist on THE CeLTic Frines.—Tue Looxer-on. 
—A Samoan Etorement, by Arthur Mahaffy.——Cavatry 
STaBLine.——TBA-TIME IN THE VILLAGER, by M. E. Francis. 
—Li Hunecuane’s Visit.——A Propuct or THE Poor 
Law, by an Occasional Contributor.——Naro.eon’s VoyaGE 
vo St, Hetena,——Ovr or tug Nicut, by Katharine 
Tynan.—-Tae Vexpicr or O1p AGE.——ARBITRATION IN 
THEORY AND Pracricz. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsunen axp Lonpon. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 


DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (croent Sundays) 





' Amongst the recent additions are two ivory gulls from Spitabergen. 





NEW ROMANCE BY MR. “WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END: 


A TALE. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “The Earthly Paradise.” 
2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonvon, Naw York, anv Bompay. 


. The ever fresh and 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


_—_ 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


STR Crown 8vo, price 6s,, 
GEORGE 
TRESSADY. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ROBERT ELSMERE,” 
“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE,” 
“MAROELLA,” &c. 


London: Surra, Exper & Co.,15, Waterloo Piace, 8. W. 


On OCTOBER 2, in 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps 
demy 8vo, 28s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


/ 
BARON THIEBAULT 
(late Lieut.-General in the French Army). 
WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REPUBLIC, THE OONSULATE, AND THE 


EMPIRE. 
Translated and Condensed by 


A. J. BUTLER, M.A.,, 


Translator of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Marbot.” 





London: Surra, Exper & Co . 15, Waterloo Place. S.W 
NOW READY. 
Vol. III. of the Harvard Oriental Series. 


BUDDHISM IN TRANSLATIONS. 


By HENRY OLARKE WARREN. 
xx,-520 pp., 8vo, buckram, 5s. net, 


The Buddhist Doctrines concerning Karma, Re-incarng- 
tion, Nirvana, &c., are here treated in a systematic ang 
scholarly way, at first hand from the original sources, An 
account of the Monastic Order is also given, together with 
the Picturesque Legends of the Life of Buddha, The 
volume is of importance to students of the history of 
religions, 





Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Beprorp Srkerrt. 


NOW ‘READY, Demy Bvo, 6s. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 
By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author has various theories, which he endalan 
with much a force.”’—People, 


Carman & Hatt, Limited, London. 





Second Edition, price 5s. 
STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS 
The Theory, Methods, Practice, and Results. 
A Popular and Practical Treatise. 
By Ww. H. 8. AUBREY, LL.D. 
London : Smurxim, Mansmatt & Co, 
In 3 vols., price 22s, 6d. 
THE RISE and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH NATION, 
With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. 
A History of and for the People. 
By W. H. 8S. AUBREY, LL.D. 











London: Extior Stock. New York: ArrLETons. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIstT.. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Corrents ror OCTOBER, 1896. 


. A DEVOTEE. (Conclusion.) 
Il, QUINTA-LIFE in ARGENTINA. 
Ill, A FREAK of CUPID. 
{V. THE ROUND TABLE, 
V. RECOLLECTIONS of 
FREEMAN, 
VI, FAIRY-GOLD. 
VII. M. STEPHANE MALLARME. 
VIII. THE CAPTURE of a WOLF, 
1X, CHOPIN and his MUSIC. 
X. THE LAKE DISTRICT CHURCHES. 
XI. LIMITATIONS. (Conclusion.) 





— 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

“The unknown author has written a story of infinite 
pathos, and the reader is delighted with the fresh present- 
ment of an idyllic love, and stirred to pity by the inevitable 
suspicion that it is wasted.””— Athenaeum, 





NOW READY. 


THE TOWER of GHILZAN. 


By SURGEON-MAJOR H. M, GREENHOW, 


Author of 
* Brenda’s Experiment,” *‘ The Bow of Fate,” &c. 


In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. 


By CLAUDE BRAY. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A graphic and striking picture of a very notable period 
in English history.””— Guardian, 


NOW READY. 


OUT of the WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs, HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “‘ Britomart,” 
&c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*Mrs. Martin has preserved a happy balance between 
interesting and entertaining her ers and remaining 
within the margin of probability. She has handled a 
difficult subject with praiseworthy skill, and deserves our 
thanks for an unusually good story,” —JLiterary World, 








NOW READY. 


THE YOKE of FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JAMES, Author of “On Turnham 
Green,”’ &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. 


By D. HUGH PRYCE. 
Tn 2 vols., crown 8yvo, 12s, 
**'The novel is amusing, and the picture of life in Austria 
among the ‘ classes’ is new.’’— World, 
“* A well-written tale in which character and incident and 


descriptions of names and scenery are admirably blended.” 
Scotsman, — 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME, 


EDINA 


(Thirty-third Thousand), 
I8 NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 
To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 


RICHARD BEntLEY & Son, NewBurlington Street 








NOW READY. 
THE PALADINS OF 
EDWIN THE GREAT. 


BY 


Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKGAM, K.O.B. 


Containing 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Ratrm Peacocx ; 
and with Cover in early British style designed 
by the same Artist. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 





NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


AS REPRESENTED 
IN ART. 


FREDERIO W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


New Edition, containing all the Illustrations which appeared 
in the larger Edition. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 








NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF 
MAURICE LESTRANGE. 
Being an Account of his Travels and Adven- 
tures in Scotland during the Year 1765. 


By G. W. T. OMOND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOW READY. 


DRESS-CUTTING AND 
FRENCH PATTERN 
MODELLING. 


New and Simplified System of Dress- 
Cutting and Tailoring, also French 
Pattern Modelling, as Taught 
in the Professional Schools 
in Paris, 

By Miss PRINCE BROWNE. 


Book of Letterpress, ls. net. [ Ready. 
Book of Diagrams, 2s. net. [ Shortly. 





NOW READY. 
LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By J. G@. LOOKHART. 
NEW POPULAR EDITION. 
Containing 17 Full-Page Illustrations, including 
Sir Walter Scott, the various members of 


his family, the houses in which 
he lived, &c., &c, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. net. 





Vors. I. ro XII. Now Reavy. 


STANDARD EDITION 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In 25 Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. 
Containing Photogravure Frontispieces printed on 
Japanese paper, 
Bound in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. 
full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 


r volume ; orin 
. per volume, 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d, net. 


STUDIES in DANTE. First 


Series. Scripture and Classical Authors in Dante. By 
EDWARD MOORE, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 


“The book is one of the most important contributions 
that have yet been made to the growing literature devoted 
to the interpretation of the great poet of the middle ages.” 
Scotsman, 


Immediately, buckram, 8vo, 16s, net. 


A HANDBOOK of ANATOMY 


for ART STUDENTS. By ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., M.B. With many Illustrations. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


TWO NEW SECTIONS, TO BE PUBLISHED ON 
THURSDAY NEXT. 
4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society, 
DISBURDENED -DISOBSERVANT. Vol. III. 

Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


FISH—FLEXUOSE. Vol. IV. 
BRADLEY, M.A. 


Edited by HENRY 


COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF DEAN 
KITCHIN’S “HISTORY OF FRANCE.” 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, at 10s, 6d, each. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE (to 


1793). By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham. 


*,* Vol. I. (to 1453); Vol. IL. (ap. 1453-1624) ; and 
Vol, III. (1624—1793). 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 22s., 
or sold separately, 
Vol. I., Text, 16s. ; Vol. II., Translation, 6s, 


IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI 


INSTITUTIONUM LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Intro- 
ductions, Commentary, Excursus, and Translation. 
By J. B. MOYLE, D.C.L. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
8vo, pp. Xii.-653, 18s, 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HENRY 
FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. 1,, Booxs I.—VI. 


New Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


SOPHOCLES. — ANTIGONE. 


Edited, with Introductions and English Notes, by 
LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., and EVELYN ABBOTT 
M.A, 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. !x.-250, price 7s. 6d. 


. 


|ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, 


MORALITIES, and INTERLUDES. Specimens of 
the pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED W. 
POLLARD, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 


“The volume contains an extraordinary amount of 
instructive and interesting material in small —— 
Academy. 


Full Catalogues free on application. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Ciarenvon Pxesé 
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LITERATURE. 


Autobiography and Journals of Admiral Lord 
Clarence Paget, G.C.B Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Otway, Bart. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue recent awakening of a keener and more 
general interest in all that concerns the 
Navy has caused a corresponding ‘‘ boom ” 
in naval literature, and it seems to have 
prompted the issue—as it has ensured the 
sale—of a whole batch of new naval 
biographies. The Life of Lord Clarence 
Paget is but one of many similar publica- 
tions which have all appeared since the 
beginning of the year. 

Lord Clarence compiled his Reminiscences 
“in the leisure hours of old age,” and he 
incorporated with them the journals which 
he kept while in Russia and in the Crimea. 
They have since been edited, and are now 
published, by his brother-in-law, Sir 
Arthur Otway, who has chosen exactly the 
right moment for the purpose, and who has 
sensibly increased their interest by not 
allowing too long an interval to elapse 
between their author’s death and their 
publication. Their value, however, does 
not lie only in the opportuneness of their 
appearance. Lord Clarence had—even for 
a sailor—a singularly varied and eventful 
career ; and the record of his life is conse- 
quently full of interest, not merely for those 
who remember him and the times through 
which he lived, but for those also who 
never knew him and whose only knowledge 
of the scenes in which he bore a part is 
confined to what they have read in books, 
or gathered from the conversation of his 
contemporaries. 

Clarence Paget was a son of the dis- 
tinguished Marquis of Anglesey, who, as 
Lord Uxbridge, shared with Lord Edward 
Somerset the honour of the cavalry charge 
at Waterloo, and whose leg, shattered by a 
shot in the height of the action, was after- 
wards solemnly buried upon the battlefield. 
As soon as the tidings of Waterloo arrived 
in England, the Prince Regent placed a 
royal yacht at Lady Anglesey’s } meet 
and one of Lord Clarence’s earliest recollec- 
tions was that of crossing in it with his 
mother to Ostend, and of being taken 
thence, a few days after the battle, 
to a house in the Great Square 
at Brussels where Lord Anglesey and his 
staff were quartered. A year or two later, 
when Lord Clarence was sent to school, his 
inconsiderate schoolfellows used to turn 
Lord — eed limb to pleasant 
account ‘“ y pinching my le 
to see if I had inherited a wesdne tar feet 
my father.” He was still but a boy of ten 





years old when, in 1821, he was “ turned, 
in a moment and for a moment, into a royal 

” to assist, in seventeenth century 
Pabiliments, sword, hat, and feathers, at the 
coronation of George IV., his “ particular 
and imposing duty on that occasion being to 
carry a silken bag full of pocket-handker- 
chiefs to wipe the sovereign’s brow and to 
blow his royal nose.” His schooldays, 
however, were of short duration, for he was 
sent to sea in Zhe Naiad in 1823, being 
entered, owing to his extreme youth, as a 
ship’s boy. His service in this frigate 
lasted nearly four years, during which he 
visited most parts of the Mediterranean. 
In the second year of this ee in April, 
1824, his ship touched at Corfu, and there 
they 


“learnt that B 
longhi, d 


m was lying dead at Misso- 
by his Palikari, and without a 
covering to his body. We hastened off there, 
and on arrival found it was too true. There he 
lay, having been robbed of his clothes, arms, 
money, and even the little furniture of his 
room.” 


It is curious to compare this account with 
the very different description given by 
Parry in his Last Days of Lord Byron, and 
by Moore in his Life of the poet. From 
The Naiad Lord Clarence was transferred 
to Zhe Talbot, in which he also served in 
the Mediterranean and was present at 
the Battle of Navarino. He returned to 
England in 1829, having passed his ex- 
amination for lieutenant. In the follow- 
ing year, while spending the summer 
with his family at Cowes, he was awoke 
one morning very early by the intelligence 
that the King of France had arrived durin 
the night in an American packet esco: 

by a French frigate. Lord Anglesey (then 
the Yo me of Cowes Oastle) instructed 
Lord Olarence to go on board and wait on 
Charles X. 

‘**T found him,” says Lord Clarence, ‘‘ with the 
Duc d’Angouleme, and several of the princesses 
and children, on the deck, wretchedly clad, and 
looking the picture of misfortune. Havin 
stated my instructions, they began by a volume 
of thanks, and poured out their griefs. They 
had no clothes with them and scarcely any 
food.” 

Lord Clarence was promoted commander in 
1833, having in the meanwhile been sent 
to Rio de Janeiro, to the Mauritius, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to St. Helena; 
having been engaged on the coast of 
Portugal —~ the Civil War between 
Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel; and having 
served under Sir Edmund Lyons on the 
coast of Syria. While at Beyrout he made 
op a party to visit the celebrated Lady 

ester Stanhope, who was then living in a 
castle on Mount Lebanon, as a sheikh of 
the desert, surrounded by armed retainers, 
and dressed as a Bedouin; but though she 
graciously received all his companions, she 
refused to see Lord Clarence, an uncle of 
his having somehow offended her in the 
days of her youth. 

Very shortly after his promotion to com- 
mander, Lord Clarence’s career was almost 
cut short by an illness from which he was 
cured by the skill of Hahnemann. The 
veteran physician was then still continuing 
to practice in Paris, where his second wife 


&|solid masses . 





had induced him to settle in pect hag 
and thither Lord Olarence was conveyed in 
a luxurious old bed-carriage, which had 
formerly been employed by George IV., 
and was now pressed into Lord Anglesey’s 
service by William IV. 

‘‘Dr. Hahnemann was immediately summoned 
—a little wizened old man not more than five 
feet high, with a splendid head, and bent 
double—with him his wife, a remarkably in- 
telligent French woman, much younger than 
the doctor. He gave one the idea of a necro- 
mancer. He wrote down every symptom, 
examined me all over, and took up his gold- 
headed cane to depart. My father hung upon 
every word, but could get nothing from him. 
. . « « After about the fourth visit he sud- 
denly exclaimed in French: ‘The doctors have 
mistaken the case; it is not an abscess on the 
lungs, but an abscess on the liver, and I will 
cure him in three weeks.’ And so it was. 
Three weeks after that there was a ball at the 
Tuileries, and the good old king congratulated 
my father on my recovery.” 

In 1837 Lord Clarence was sent to Lisbon 
in command of the Pearl corvette; but on 
the death of William IV. he received orders 
to return at once to England in order to 
contest Southampton at the general election 
necessitated by the demise of the Orown. 
On arriving at Southampton he found—not 
much to his regret—that he had been 
defeated, two days previously, by fifteen 
votes. 

The journal of a trip to Russia which 
Lord ce undertook in 1839 is chiefly 
interesting for its description of the Emperor 
Nicolas and the Empress. ‘From the 
moment of our arrival,” he says, ‘they 
never ceased to treat us as theirown.” He 
and his party had scarcely reached St. 
Petersburg when the Emperor invited them 
to a church parade “‘of his children ”—in 
other words, of thirty thousand Guards—in 
a wild and dreary valley twenty miles from 
Peterhoff. 

‘‘ Here, then, on a gentle slope in front of the 
camp of the vanguard, were we to see this 
wonderful man. The infantry formed three 
. » on three sides of a 
uare, in the centre of which, on an elevated 
tform, stood the priests and choristers at the 
altar. Harsh sounds of ‘To arms!’ announced 
Nicolas, and he came galloping through the 
camp, surrounded by a brilliant cortege of 
generals. As he went to the head of each 
division of the hollow square he said, ‘ Good 
morning, my children’; and a loud, wild, and 
enthusiastic exclamation from the division con- 
veyed ‘Good-morrow, Emperor!’ all, I verily 
ieve, adoring this remarkable, soldier-like, 
and brave man! . « The effect of many 
voices of all timbres chaunting their impressive 
service in the open air, before about thirty 
thousand tors, surpassed imagination. 
. . » Ata word the whole mass knelt, and 
blessed the anniversary of the battle of Pultawa. 
. . «+ [remarked that at the word Pultawa 
all the generals (and particularly Orloff, who 
had joked with us during the previous part of 
the ve were riveted in devotion. This 
day is in the land; and here were 
assembled all ber great men . . . Nesselrode, 
and a host of other well-known names, bent 
the knee indiscriminately with subalterns and 
princes. : 

‘‘There was something wonderfully fascinat- 
ing in the open, manly countenance, and, above 
all, the brilliant eye of Nicolas; so that, when 
he shook me by the hand, after showing me 
his fleet, and said ‘ J’éspére que nous serons tou- 
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jours amis,’ I felt a sort of indescribable attach- 
ment and respect for him. Either he was the 
best humbug in the world, or he really liked 
the English and the English navy. ‘ Mais il 
ne faut pas (tre difficile’ was a constant expres- 
sion of his when showing anything naval to an 
English sailor.” 

It is impossible to avoid contrasting 

these sentences with Lord Olarence’s reflec- 
tions when, sixteen years afterwards, amid 
the miseries of the Crimean War, he learnt 
of the Emperor’s death : 
‘I have heard Napoleon compared to Nicolas 
in respect to ambition, but in my mind there is 
no comparison as to the much graver culpa- 
bility of the latter, who found the world in 
profound peace and has left it amid the 
horrors of an European war.” 


_ In 1840 Lord Olarence became Sir 

Robert Otway’s flag-captain in the Howe. 
A week before the Queen’s marriage he 
was entrusted with the duty of escorting 
Prince Albert from Calais to Woolwich, 
where great preparations had been made 
for his reception. The Prince, however, 
was altogether averse to the longer sea 
passage to the river, and begged to be 
landed at Dover. In vain did Lord 
Clarence point out that all the preparations 
had been made, and that “‘ royal carriages, 
guards, Lord Mayor, &c., were awaiting 
him”—the Prince pleaded that he was a 
wretched sailor, and preferred to take his 
chance and land at the nearest port. 
‘* On arrival at Dover they signalled that there 
was barely water for us; the pilot was of 
opinion that we could cross the bar but that 
we should probably bump. The poor Prince 
was 80 deadly sick that he preferred the risk 
to continuing the voyage, and we accordingly 
steamed in and bumped several times. In 
spite of his sufferings, the Prince pluckily re- 
mained on deck to acknowledge the enthusiastic 
greetings of his new countrymen.” 

In 1847, after another service of four 
years in the Mediterranean, Lord Clarence 
accepted the office of Ordnance Secretary 
(being at the same time elected as a 
member of the House of Commons for the 
borough of Sandwich); and he retained 
this post until October, 1853, when he 
undertook the command of the Princess 
Royal, in which—as one of the fleet under 
Sir Charles Napier’s command—he sailed 
in the following year to take part in the 
Baltic Campaign. At the end of 1854 he 
returned to England with the rest of the 
Baltic fleet, but only to exchange one scene 
of the war for another; for, after three 
weeks at home, he started, again in the 
Princess Royal, for the Crimea, which he 
reached in February, 1855. Great prepara- 
tions were then being made to reopen the 
siege of Sebastopol; and on landing at 
Kasatch he found the place “alive with 
shot, powder, and shell, and the marvel is 
we were not all blown up.” The great 
attack was finally reopened on Easter 
Monday; and it was then, at Lord Olarence’s 
suggestion, that the fleet—instead of remain- 
ing inactive spectators of the siege— began 
to take part in the operations, and to 
supplement the work of their companions 
on shore during the daytime by a series of 
harassing night bombardments, carried on 
by the ships approaching the batteries 
under cover of darkness, and delivering a 





succession of very effective broadsides. The 
most important passages of Lord Clarence’s 
Crimean journals are those in which he 
describes the first fruitless expedition to 
Kertch, and the second and more successful 
attack. In both expeditions he bore an 
active part. 


“Often,” he writes, ‘‘had Lyons talked to 
me of the propriety of attacking Kertch, and 
liberating the Sea of Azof to the small vessels. 
He had used every argument to Canrobert in 
vain; he was, in short, as he said, ‘ flabber- 
gasted.’ I suggested that I should go and fire 
a shot at Canrobert, to which he gladly acceded, 
and he gave me carte blanche to say or do 
anything.” 


Canrobert quite concurred about the. pro- 
priety of attacking Kertch, but positively 
refused to give any troops until his own 
engineer’s urgent report in favour of the 
undertaking took away all excuse for his 
refusal. He then reluctantly consented to 
give ten thousand men, to which Lord 
Raglan added two thousand. But at 
the last moment Canrobert withdrew two 
thousand ; and when Lord Clarence, bear- 
ing one battalion on board the Princess 
Royal, arrived at Kertch on May 5, it was 
only to find that 


‘* Canrobert had despatched a steamer after the 
expedition sailed, with positive orders to Bruat 
to return immediately, in consequence of a 
telegraph message he had received from the 
Emperor. Bruat being, as all French admirals 
unfortunately are, under the generals and 
ambassadors, had no alternative but to obey. 
Thus failed the attack on Kertch, and thus 
will fail most combined operations unless one 
sole head is responsible. This is why I, for 
one, am anxious that the Emperor should come 
here himself. I see no other way out of our 
dilemma.” 


The second and more famous expedition 
to Kertch was undertaken at the end of 
the same month (May, 1855), and was 
pushed through to an infinitely more suc- 
cessful issue. ‘‘ We have struck deep,” 
wrote Pélissier, describing its effect, ‘into 
the Russian resources; their chief line of 
supply iscut. I did well to concur in this 
expedition, so fertile in its results.” On 
this occasion the Princess Royal conveyed a 
battalion of Turks, and Lord Clarence notes 
that he had 


**now carried soldiers of each of the allied 
armies ; and, on the whole, I prefer the Turks, 
as giving less trouble. They squat down 
where they are placed, smoke their pipe, pull 
out a coarse brown biscuit and a pan of oil at 
meal-times, and, having soaked and eaten it, 
resume their pipes; whereas the others, espe- 
cially the English, are eternally cooking and 
making messes. 

“This expedition,” he continues, ‘‘ exceeded 
even our most sanguine expectations. Not only 
has it greatly compromised the garrison of 
Sebastopol, but it has also cut off the com- 
munication between the Russian colonies on 
the Circassian coast and the Crimea. . . . I do 
not believe so much was ever gained without 
the loss of a man.” 

The close friendship existing between Lord 
Clarence and Lord Raglan gives a special 
value to this portion of the autobiography. 
Lord Clarence remained in the Crimea until 
after the latter’s death, and he describes 
his funeral as “a pageant such as I 


never witnessed even at the funeral of 








the Duke of Wellington.” Very shortly 
afterwards Lord Clarence was invalided and 
returned home. In 1857 he once more 
entered Parliament as member for Sandwich 
—a seat which he retained until 1866—and 
on Lord Palmerston’s return to office in 
1859 he became Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Sir Arthur Otway, in the few felicitous 
sentences in which he prefaces the auto- 
biography, describes the charm of voice and 
manner with which Lord Clarence so soon 
gained the ear of the House of Commons, 
and which he considers ‘‘ was never sur- 
ene by that of any member, nor equalled 
y any, unless it were by the late Sydney 
Herbert (Lord Herbert of Lea),” and, he 
continues, 


‘I remember on one occasion, when Lord 
Clarence had used this quality with great effect 
in dealing with some questions of a direct and 
difficult character, Mr. Disraeli saying, ‘It is 
difficult to discuss matters with the noble lord, 
or to obtain information from him, because he 
does not answer our questions but hitches his 
breeches, and tells us he is a plain, seafaring 
man.’ ” 


Lord Clarence tells us that Lord Palmer- 
ston always sat next to the Government 
official who had charge of a debate, and 


“it was a privilege to hear his sotto voce 
comments on our opponents’ speeches, and 
suggestions for humorous replies, of which I 
often took advantage. 

“« After five years’ service in the Admiralty” 
— Lord Clarence continues—‘‘in 1864 I 
approached Lord Palmerston and asked to be 
relieved, in order to pursue my naval career. 
But in his jaunty way he told me that I was 
under his flag, and had better remain so rather 
than hoist my own.” 


At the death of “this great and good 
man,” Lord Clarence exchanged the secre- 
taryship of the Admiralty for the command 
of the Mediterranean squadron early in 
1866, and he retained the command until 
1869. The remainder—nearly one half— 
of the autobiography is occupied by the 
journals of these three years, and by 
the admirable and amusing description, 
written by Lady Clarence, of a visit which 
she and several other ladies paid to 
the royal harem at Cairo upon the invi- 
tation of the Khedive’s mother, when 
Lord Clarence was sent as a special envoy 
to the Khedive (Ismail) in 1867. At 
Elba, where they touched in the course of the 
same summer, Lady Clarence was presented 
with a curious relic of Napoleon in the 
shape of the opera-glass which he always 
used to carry with him, and which figures 
in Vernet’s and other pictures. On the 
day preceding the night of his escape 
Napoleon had taken it up with him to a 
promontory to ascertain if some merchant 
craft, who were to carry his handful of 
troops, had yet come in sight; and there, a 
day or two afterwards, it was picked up by 
a country peasant : 

‘* Napoleon’s country house,” writes Lord 
Clarence, ‘‘is extremely interesting. The 
window of the dining-room looks out on 4 
charming glen, with Porto Ferrajo in the 
distance. The Emperor always sat opposite 
this window when at dinner. The room 
is rudely painted with views in Egypt. 
The man who painted it —still alive — 
was sent for by the Emperor; and when 
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he asked in what style he should paint the 
room, Napoleon roughly drew some pyramids 
and palm-trees, and so the room was decorated. 
. « « The people of Elba worship the memory 
of Bonaparte. He had all sorts of plans for 
the benefit of hisisland . . . devising schemes 
for new roads, towers, forts, &c., as if he still 
had Europe to transmogrify. I conversed 
with several old folks who knew him. , 
There is no doubt that, in spite of the vigilance 
of two French cruisers, strangers used to land 
by night and go to his so-called palace and the 
house of his mother, who lived next door. In 
time he got together some two thousand of 
his Old Guard and some Mamelukes. . . . At 
last he gave the order to embark, he himself 
going in a little brig. Outside they were hailed 
by a French frigate, whose captain was a friend 
of the captain of the brig. ‘Ou allez yous?’ 
‘A Génes, pour des emplettes pour l’Empereur,’ 
was the reply. ‘Comment va le petit Caporal ?’ 
To which Napoleon himself replied ‘ Trés 


bien !’” 


In 1868, while anchoring off Caprera, 
Lord Clarence paid a visit to Garibaldi: 


“We had some difficulty in finding our way 
from the beach to the cottage where he lived, 
for road there is none, and the path is over 
the roughest of rocks. Most part of this bar- 
ren island belongs to Garibaldi, who cultivates 
little patches of land where the rocks will admit 
of it. There was something melancholy in 
the visit to this remarkable man. It was im- 
possible to escape observing that he was dis- 
satisfied and unhappy, not, I feel positive, at 
his own condition, for he glories in it, and points 
to the lovely Italian sky and exclaims that that 
suffices to make up for ail the dainties of life; 
but in truth he thought he had not been fairly 
treated by those who owe much to him, and 
that he had been cajoled. I persuaded him 
with difficulty to accept some very choice cigars 
asa memento of our visit; and he presented 
Lady Clarence with a beautifully executed like- 
ness of himself, which was a great mark of 
favour, as that picture had long been coveted 
by his admirers. This was one of Lord Nelson’s 
favourite anchorages, as being handy to Toulon; 
and here still resided, in the little village of 
Caprera, one of his followers, an old retired 
captain of the royal navy, who, with hundreds 
of others, was turned adrift at the Peace, and 
came and dropped both his anchors for good 
and all amid the scenes of his youth. He was 
greatly beloved by the poor fishermen, his only 
companions, to whom he was fond of relating, 
in Italian, his adventures with the greatest of 
sea-captains.”’ 

_ It is impossible, however, to retrace, even 
in outline, Lord Clarence’s multifarious 
journeyings and cruises during these last 
three years of his professional career, or to 
do more than mention the benefits which he 
conferred upon his men by establishing a 
well-managed canteen in the great harbour 
at Malta and by instituting the system of 
Naval Savings Banks. He retired in 1869. 
In the spring of 1895 he and Lady Clarence 
died within a few hours of each other. 
“United in death, as in life, they lie now 
m one grave in the village churchyard of 
Patcham.” 

‘These few extracts from Lord Clarence’s 
Life will show how abundant it is in inter- 
esting material. There are portions of the 
book—as there are of every biography—of 
infinitely less value than the rest. The 


Spain (which are inserted at considerable 
length in chaps. ii., vii., and viii.), as he will 
feel in the narrative of the battle of Navarino 
and in the journal of the Baltic campaign. 
At Navarino Lord Clarence was in the thick 
of the action. The Zalbot had some delay 
in letting go her anchor, and, in consequence, 
she was in front of three Turkish frigates, 
‘“‘so that when they opened fire it went hard 
with her, and she lost a good many men and 
three officers in a quarter of an hour.” 
From this position she was rescued by the 
advent of the Russian frigates and by the 
brilliant manoeuvre of Baron Hugon, in 
I’ Armide, who with great gallantry and 
consummate skill luffed up under the stern 
of the Zulbot and anchored right between 
her and the centre Turkish frigate. Imme- 
diately afterwards, and while the action 
was still proceeding, Lord Clarence and a 
fellow-midshipman were sent across the 
harbour to communicate with the Asia (Sir 
Edward Codrington’s flagship) and with one 
of the Russian frigates who by misappre- 
hension had been damaging her allies as 
well as the Turks. The following descrip- 
tion of Lord Clarence’s share in this incident 
is taken from a private and unpublished 
letter which was written at the time by the 
captain of the Zulbot, and it forms a pleasing 
supplement to Lord Olarence’s own most 
modest account of the affair : 
‘«The moment we had done with our opponents,” 
wrote Captain Spencer, ‘‘I sent George Grey 
right across the harbour to the Asia to know if 
the Admiral was alive; Clarence Paget, who 
was my regular A.D.C. and was not to be kept 
down off the taffrail to wave his hat and cheer, 
insisted upon going with him, and they were 
absent about an hour, the first part of which 
was pretty much like rain upon the water. Old 
Mills, the signalman, went with them, and they 
were cheered by the ships of all nations as they 
passed them in the boat with her colours up.” 
The journal of the Baltic campaign of 
1854 was not written by Lord Clarence for 
publication, and the editor, ‘in accordance 
with what he thinks would have been the 
desire of the deceased Admiral, has elimi- 
nated some passages from it.” Enough 
is left to show pretty clearly what Lor« 
Clarence felt as to the conduct of the 
campaign ; and the details which he records 
do but emphasise with fresh force the 
strange exhibition of failure with which a 
distinguished bearer of a distinguished name 
closed an otherwise successful career. It 
is not necessary to reproduce here any 
portion of Lord Clarence’s narrative of 
the expedition. It should be read for 
itself in the fourth chapter of the auto- 
biography. Its historical value is such 
that one can only regret that the editor, 
having given us so much of the Baltic journal, 
should not have given us the whole. Of 
the propriety, however, of withholding 
certain portions of this, or any other, part 
of Lord Clarence’s reminiscences, Sir Arthur 
Otway is, of necessity, the only judge; and 
no hands were better fitted than his to sift 
what should be published from what should 
be suppressed, His relationship to the 
writer, his intimate knowledge of the events 





general reader will scarcely feel the same 
interest in Lord Clarence’s Russian tour, 
for example, in his descriptions of Gozo and , 


to which the autobiography refers, his close 


in its pages, all gave him unique qualifica- 
tions for the task he has discharged. Yet 
it were only natural if these very circum- 
stances had inspired him with some scruples 
which another editor would not have felt, 
and filled him with feelings of reserve 
which a public—eager only for interest or 
information—cannot altogether share. The 
editors of biographies have erred often 
enough, no doubt, by reproducing hasty 
impressions which were modified by sub- 
sequent events, or by publishing matter 
which could but give pain to a dead writer’s 
surviving friends. But, on the other hand, 
how much historical material has at times 
been lost to the world by an excess of 
editorial caution; and how many reminis- 
cences have, from the same cause, been with- 
held from publication until those who 
could best have appreciated or supplemented 
them have themselves also passed away ! 
Sir Arthur Otway’s volume is slightly 
impaired in value by the want of an index, 
by the surprising scarcity of dates, and by 
several trivial errors scattered up and down 
its pages. In the Baltic journal, for 
example, Captain (afterwards Sir James) 
Sulivan appears twice over as ‘‘ Oaptain 
Sullivan.” The officer in question (whom 
Lord Clarence justly describes as ‘ inde- 
fatigable,” and whose biography by a 
happy coincidence appeared almost simul- 
taneously with the book before us) played 
a very important part in the Baltic opera- 
tions, and his energy and enterprise as 
senior surveying officer were one of the 
most noteworthy and redeeming features of 
the expedition. Further revision would 
doubtless have set right misprints of this 
sort; but it might have meant further 
delay in publishing Lord Olarence’s Life, 
and it is perhaps for the same reason that 
Sir Arthur has only added the fewest 
possible footnotes. None could better than 
he have enhanced the interest of his text 
by comments of his own; but he has 
throughout refrained from the tendency to 
over-annotate, which editors, less capable 
than he, have too often shown. He has 
preferred—to use a hackneyed phrase— 
to let Lord Clarence ‘*‘ tell his own story in 
his own way.” The autobiography itself, 
as he justly remarks, is the best description 
of Lord Clarence’s character and career, 
the best evidence of his refined and artistic 
temperament, of his strong religious con- 
victions, and of his affectionate nature. 
The “artistic instinct,” in particular, is very 
apparent throughout the journals. Every 
time Lord Clarence visited Athens his “ youth 
seemed to reappear and rejoice over the 
beauties of the ‘‘ Peiraeus.” At Copenhagen 
and at Malta his journals arefull of the archi- 
tecture of the Church of the Virgin at the 
one, and of St. John’s Church at the other. 
Even during the expedition to Kertch he 
has time to note the details of the splendid 
palace of the Woronzoffs at Alofska. In 
the spare hours of his Mediterranean 
command he ‘‘ amuses himself” by painting 
a gigantic punka. All through his life 
he was passionately devoted to music. 
When he finally retired from his profession 
it was to devote himself to the culture of the 





connexion with public affairs during much 
of the period that it covers, and his friend- | 


Patras, or in the notes of his excursions into ‘ship for most of the characters that figure 





arts he loved, especially of sculpture; and 
one very practical result of these occupa- 
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tions is to be seen in the colossal statue of 
Nelson which he modelled and erected 
as a beacon on the shores of the Menai 
Straits. 
Of the kindliness and goodness of his 
nature the following incident, which Lord 
Clarence himself relates of his service in the 
Baltic, is an unconscious but character- 
istic illustration. While he was anchored 
off Cronstadt in the Princess Royal the 
cholera broke out in a very virulent form, 
and 
‘it was a distressing sight to count procession 
after procession of boats from the ships, carry- 
ing our comrades to their last home at the 
bottom of the Gulf of Finland. There was a 
marine of the name of Dudley in this ship, a 
man of incorrigibly bad character. He had 
been brought before me many times, and I had 
at last resolved to flog him; but during his 
examination I found that he had a sort of 
fixed idea in his head that ‘every man’s hand 
was against him,’ and that he was doomed to 
the ‘foreyard.’ I remembered once before to 
have reclaimed a hardened character by kind- 
ness, and I thought I would try this man ; and, 
accordingly, I freely forgave him, and desired 
the officers and non-commissioned officers to 
treat him as if he had never been an offender 
before. I heard no more of him—for this had 
occurred many weeks before we were off 
Cronstadt—until one day the surgeon came to 
me and said that Dudley during this frightful 
epidemic was his right-hand man; that he 
attended night and day on the poor dying 
patients, and that he feared the man might 
succumb himself from over-exertion. I was 
so touched at this noble reform from past 
errors, that I resolved to have him up next 
day on deck and thank him publicly. Alas! 
when the doctor brought me the sick report next 
morning, bis name figured on the list of those 

who had died during the night.” 

Wituiam Grey, 


TWO AMERICAN BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGY, 


An Examination of the Nature of the State, 
By W. W. Willoughby. (Macmillans.) 
The Principles of Sociology. By F. H. 

Giddings. (Macmillans.) 
Tuxse two solid volumes which reach us from 
America, although for thesake of convenience 
taken together, have little immediate con- 
nexion with one another, except in so far 


and ultimate nature of the State, the attri- 
butes with which it is necessarily endowed, 
and which differentiate it from other cor- 
porations, the location of sovereignty, and 
other crucial questions, are handled by 
Dr. Willoughby with remarkable grasp and 
exemplary lucidity. 

The earlier chapters of his work the 
learned author devotes to an examination of 
the various theories of the origin of the 
State which have been put forward at 
different times by different thinkers—the 
“natural” or ‘intuitive’ theory, the 
“ utilitarian” theory, the “‘ force ” theory, 
the ‘‘ divine” theory, the theory of the 
social contract. To the last-named two 
chapters are given up, and the speculations 
of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau are passed 
in rapid but masterly review. In this con- 
nexion itis interesting to notethe vogue which 
the contract notion obtained in America in 
Revolution days. We find it in the pre- 
amble of the Declaration of Independence ; 
and Jefferson, Madison, and other states- 
men of the period ‘accept it in its purest 
form.” Jefferson (says Dr. Willoughby) 


‘* goes to the extent of holding that one genera- 
tion cannot bind another, and, based upon a 
calculation as to average length of life, says 
‘every constitution then, and every law 
naturally, expires at the end of thirty-four 
years.’ Ata later date he reduces this period to 
nineteen years, thus making the natural life of 
political states, as some one has said, shorter 
than that of a horse.” 


After an exhaustive analysis and remorseless 
criticism of the contract theory, entered upon 
with the object of demonstrating its utterly 
unhistorical character, Dr. Willoughby pro- 
ceeds in chap. vi. to develop his own idea 
of the true origin of the State, which he 
conceives as the act of a whole people col- 
lectively, rather than of individuals, and due 
to the common consent or general will, the 
State, in short, being created by a com- 
munity of men in obedience to a sentiment 
of unity that finds realisation in the estab- 
lishment of the body politic. 

Considerations of space forbid our follow- 
ing Dr. Willoughby in his inquiry into the 
nature and growth of law—customary, 
statutory, constitutional, or international— 
or in his interesting discussion of Austin’s 


as the second may be regarded as more or | view that all law, common law included, is 


less complementary to the first. For while 


expressly created (in its effective form, at 


Dr. Willoughby’s aim is limited to “ the| least) by the State, and depends for its 
construction of a true system of political | validity on the State’s consent, tacit or ex- 
philosophy—the determination of the ulti-| pressed. This view of law as wholly a pro- 
mate nature of the State and the grounds | duct of the State’s will, which Dr. Wil- 
upon which its authority may be justified,” | loughby accepts, necessarily leads to his 
Prof. Giddings’s work, on the other hand, | next position (also derived from Austin), 
covers the whole field of sociological investi. | that the sovereign political power is in- 


gation—that is, of man as existing in a| capable of legal limitation. 
is the nature of this sovereignty, and 


state of society. 


What, then, 


It will be more convenient to deal, in the| who are its legal depositories ? For 
first place, with Dr. Willoughby’s work on| answers to these queries (which are 
the theory of the State. ‘his, as its title | mainly of interest to the juristic expert) the 
indicates, is a treatise of a highly abstract | reader must be referred to the chapters on 
character, dealing, in the author’s words, | the Power of the State, the Nature of the 
‘with the general postulates of political | Federal or Composite State, and the Loca- 
science, and incidentally with the history | tion of Sovereignty in the Body Politic, in 
of political theories”; and the aridity of | which he will find them handled with much 


the style is at least 
abstruseness of the subject-matter. That, 


equal to the | care and an abundance of illustrative detail. 


In chap. xii. the author discusses with 


however, was perhaps inevitable; and|admirable temper and freedom from bias 





theories as to the aims of the State, although 

the extreme individualist, laissez faire, sur- 
vival-of-the-fittest school, with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer at their head, come in for some 
severe and not unmerited censure. 

Chap. xiii. is occupied with a painstaking 
analysis of the various forms of govern- 
ment; and in the following and final 
chapter — decidedly the most interesting 
in the whole book—the characteristics of the 
modern State, and especially the tendency, 
everywhere observable, towards a demo- 
cratic type of government, and the diffi- 
culties and dangers to which that type is 
peculiarly exposed, are discussed at con- 
siderable length. In taking leave of Dr. 
Willoughby, it is only necessary to add that 
his treatise is likely to prove a useful 
addition to the library of the publicist and 
the statesman. 

The Principles of Sociology of Mr. F. H. 
Giddings, professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University, is perhaps the most important 
contribution this very able writer has as 
yet made to the study of the Benjamin of 
the sciences. It is a reasoned attempt to 
place the study of sociology on a basis, 
logically unassailable, and to formulate its 
principles in terms of scientific precision. 
The keynote of the whole social harmony 
is struck in the statement, that all the 
phenomena of association and social organ- 
isation are due to what the author calls the 
‘‘ consciousness of kind,” which he defines 
(p. 17) as “a state of consciousness in which 
any being, whether low or high in the scale 
of life, recognises another conscious being 
as of like kind with itself ’—in fact, to that 
sentiment of unity to which Dr. Willoughby 
ascribes the creation of the State. Prof. 
Giddings therefore, as will be seen, 
approaches the study of social phenomena 
from the psychical rather than from that 
biologicalside,to which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has so long accustomed us. The growth of 
society, as he conceives it, is ‘‘ due both to an 
objective and a subjective process.” ‘The 
physical process in society, as in the desmid 
or the star, is that of formal evolution through 
the equilibration of energy.” The subjective 
process, as we have seen, is the conscious- 
ness of kind. ‘Such respectively are the 
objective and subjective postulates of 
sociology. They correspond to ultimate 
modes of the external force and the internal 
motive that endlessly play upon one another 
in social evolution” (p. 19). Guided by 
these luminous principles, Prof. Giddings 
traces in detail the development of human 
society from small to large, and large to 
larger groups, through the horde, the clan, 
the tribe, up to and including that extremely 
complex form of demogenic association, 
which it has finally assumed, and which 
itself, a vast plexus of activities almost 
infinitely varied, receives its due share of 
explanation and analysis. ' 
It would be obviously impossible within 
the brief limits of this notice to give an 
adequate account of Prof. Giddings’s work ; 
and, indeed, the chain of thought is so 
closely linked, the various stages of the 
argument so mutually interdependent, as 
to make such an abstract difficult in any 
case. Some scattered points, however, may 








beyond all doubt such points as the origin | the anarchist, individualist, and other current 


be noticed. In sociology, as in other 
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sciences, some of the most difficult questions 
confront the student at the outset ; and these 
questions—the province of sociology, its 
methods, its problems—are dealt with by 
Prof. Giddings with equal courage and 
skill. 

In one of the earliest chapters of his work 

—that on the province of sociology—he 
makes a spirited defence of his subject 
against those who would deny its claim to 
be @ separate science at all, or any more 
than a generic name for the special social 
sciences, such as economics, the theory of 
the state, &c. : 
“So far from being merely the sum of the 
social sciences, it is rather their common basis. 
Its far-reaching principles are the postulates of 
special sciences, and as such they co-ordinate 
the whole body of social generalisations and 
bind them together in a large scientific whole. 
Not concerned with every aspect and grouping 
of social phenomena, fundamental sociology is 
intermediate between the organic sciences on the 
one hand and the political and historical sciences 
on the other hand. Sociology is differentiated 
from psychology as psychology is differentiated 
from biology. The special social sciences are 
differentiations of sociology ” (p. 33). 


Prof. Giddings’s explanation of the way 
in which man has come to differ so widely 
in his physical structure from his ape- 
like ancestor is ingenious, and to those 
Darwinians who swallow the Darwinian 
hypothesis whole may be convincing. 


“Social life enlarged and stimulated the mental 
life until it created speech and conceptual 
thought. With the aid of speech and con- 
ceptual thought association continued to develop 
mental activity at an ever-accelerating rate, 
until it became the supreme activity and the 
dominant interest of man. It was in this way 
that man’s complex brain and nervous system 
were evolved. A slower development of the 
individual and a longer infancy necessarily 
resulted. The prolongation of infancy, in its 
turn, must necessarily have effected great 
changes in anatomy and physiology. A long 
period of helplessness, by delaying the use of 
arms and legs in ancestral ways, must have 
contributed to those changes that resulted in 
the upright position and the specialised use of 
the fore-limbs. A relatively long period of 
lactation, with inability to use food requiring 
strength of jaw, must greatly have changed 
the facial angle and the expression of the 
countenance” (p. 229). 


In the chapter on Ethnogenic Association the 
ethnologist will find an interesting dis- 
cussion on the origin of the tribe both in its 
metronymic and patronymic forms; and the 
student’s attention should also be called to 
the able manner in which, in the chapter on 
the Social Mind, the origin of public opinion 
in the interaction of new ideas and traditional 
customs is demonstrated, as well as to the 
way in which, in the chapter on the Social 
Constitution, the organisation of individual 
members of the community into various 
public associations and classes for the 
achievement of social ends is illustrated and 
explained. 

There are some singular examples of 
“English as she is spoke” in the United 
States in both treatises—that of Dr. Wil- 
loughby as well as that of Prof. Giddings. 
Such locutions as the following might surely 
be spared: ‘ Effectuation,” “aside from,” 
“back of” (for behind), ‘the trouble is,” 





‘‘ belong within.” If university professors 
and lecturers commit such atrocities, what 
is to be expected of the populace ? 

©. A. WATERs. 








A Survey of Greek Civilisation. 
Mahafiy. (Meadville, Pa: 
Vincent. ) 


By J. P. 
Flood & 


Anonc English-speaking scholars of to-day, 
it would be hard to parallel the many- 
sidedness of Prof. Mahaffy’s interest in 
Greek life, literature, and art. He has 
always regarded them with the eyes of a 
genial man of the world, who refuses to 
look through « pedant’s glasses. And as 
he stands, in the mellow autumn of his 
days, and, leaning on his staff, like Homer’s 
husbandman, reviews his share in half a 
century of classical scholarship, he may 
well feel, like Mr. Pepys, mightily content. 

His latest book, written for the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circle—for readers, that is 
to say, who are not supposed to understand 
Greek—is a rapid sketch in some 350 pages 
of the Greek world in all its variety, from 
the dawn of the Homeric age to the second 
Christian century. There is naturally much 
quotation of Rambles and Studies and of 
Social Life in Greece, with some interesting 
stray remarks on the recent discoveries in 
Egypt, and testimony drawn from the 
Petrie papyri; but nothing substantially 
new is offered. 

A series of rapid appreciations is neces- 
sarily strongly coloured by the writer’s 
personal preferences, and Prof. Mahaffy’s 
attitude to the most imposing figures of 
Greek literature has never erred on the 
side of veneration. Pindar’s poverty of 
ideas and over-elaboration, the Meredithian 
obscurity of Thucydides, are here enlarged 
upon with a certain lack of sympathy with 
the qualities in those writers that defy 
criticism. Is it fair to tell Chautauqua that 
Pindar “ wrote for a special society and not 
for all time ” (p. 93), when the fact seems 
to be that Prof. Mahaffy, personally, has 
little patience with splendour of expression 
conveyed in elaborate metre? Plato is 
treated mainly as a stylist; Aristotle is 
ranked as a “‘ great outsider” from Greek 
culture; the false patriotism and political 
dishonesty of Demosthenes are made more 
prominent than his oratory. A naive 
demand for moral earnestness in comedy 
accounts for an unusually low estimate of 
Aristophanes; and, to glance at minor 
authors, for a complete failure to appreciate 
the “‘ Characters”’ of Theophsastus, which, 
we are told, are due to a tedious itching to 
describe types” (p. 267). But we forgive 
Prof. Mahaffy all the blame. We cannot 
forgive his handling of Sappho. The 
vowelled under-song of her lyrics can never 
be rendered. Even Catullus stammers 
where Sappho sang; but we hasten to 
assure the “‘ American who insists that he 
should have some far-off inkling of the 
nature of Sappho’s poetry” (p. 89), that he 
will be needlessly far off if he confines him- 
self to the versions given by Prof. Mahaffy. 
There are renderings in Wharton’s Sappho 
which would bring him nearer to the 
original, Prof. Mahaffy has always urged 





the essential modernness of Greek culture, 
and he allows himself more modern parallels 
than ever in the present work. Allusions to 
the “Tammany Ring” at Rome (p. 277), 
analogies of the Athenian struggle for 
hegemony with the American Civil War, 
comparisons of the Platonic circle with an 
American aristocracy that declines to soil its 
hands with American politics, may be useful 
in putting Chautauquans at their ease with 
Greek civilisation. But one may be allowed 
to take exception to such phrases as 
‘* Horace, the Roman Tom Moore” (p. 89), 
‘‘ Elis, the Epsom of Greece” (p. 171), 
‘‘Pindar, the Gray of Greek poetry” 
(p. 94). This sort of thing gives a tawdry 
effect of familiarity at the expense of 
scholarly taste and accuracy. 

Appreciation of the beautiful does not, 
unfortunately, insure moral refinement, and 
Prof. Mahaffy does well to remind us of the 
meanness that lurked under the brilliance 
of Greek life. His sympathies are by no 
means democratic, and his remarks on 
property in the hands of the hungry masses 
and the vanity of universal suffrage will 
probably be read with interest, if not 
sympathy, by Western Chautauquans at the 
present crisis. Prof. Mahaffy cannot assure 
his readers that the intercourse of Christian 
nations to-day compares favourably with 
the commercial jealousies and the selfish 
and cynical foreign policy of the Greeks, 
which he illustrates by the famous dialogue 
between the Athenians and the Melians. The 
use of religion as a political engine by 
Aeschines in 339 3.c. is well paralleled by 
the attacks of the orthodox, for party 
purposes, on Mr, Lecky at Dublin last year. 

The full and interesting treatment of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dio Chry- 
sostomus, and Plutarch, and Prof. Mahaffy’s 
invariable justice to the Greco-Roman 
period, make his entire omission of Lucian 
the more surprising; and we should have 
welcomed a few remarks on the important 
oratorical revival under Hadrian and the 
Antonines known as the New Sophistic. 
We note, in conclusion, that the earlier 
date of Tyrtaeus, which has been vigorously 
attacked of late by Mr. Verrall, is adhered 
to by Prof. Mahaffy. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s definite opinions and 
vigorous, though occasionally careless, style 
make the book very good reading ; and 
whatever criticisms the scholar may make on 
the handling of details, we cannot help 
thinking that—in America, at any rate, 
where the study of philology under German 
influence bids fair to crowd out the broader 
treatment of the classics as literature—work 
of this sort is well-timed, and far more 
likely to arouse an interest in classical 
studies than the labours of a dozen pedants, 
though we may remind ourselves that Prof. 
Mahaffy, too, has earned the right to play the 
pedant when he chooses. 

The book is furnished with good maps, a 
dozen excellent full-page illustrations from 
photography, and an index. 

Witmer Cave France, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Lord Harborough. By Anne Elliot. In 3 


vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The King’s Revenge. By Claude Bray. 
(Bentley. ) 


The Wooing of Fortune. By Henry Cress- 
well. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Girl at Birrell’s. By Thomas Heney. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


Paul Heinsius. By Cora Lyster. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Greek FE. By Laura, Princess Bona- 
parte. (Nichols.) 


Gold. By Annie Linden. 


Eli’s Daughter. 
mann. ) 


Margaret Grey. By H. B. Baker. 
Unwin.) 


A story with no originality whatever and 
a plot which develops itself before we have 
read halfway may, nevertheless, afford 
sufficient entertainment for readers to justify 
its publication. ord Harborough is all 
about an artisan who, when only just of 
age, succeeds to a peerage. The leading 
idea savours of the penny novelette, but the 
attendant circumstances are conceived with 
a fair amount of ingenuity. Gerard Ford, 
son and heir of Lord Harborough, married, 
while still an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
a shopgirl, daughter of Thomas Sutton, 
joiner and Socialist, of London. This 
happened about twenty-five years before 
the date of the present story. Some time 
after the birth of their first child, a 
daughter, Gerard meets with a fatal 
accident, but is enabled in his dying 
moments to write a letter to his father-in- 
law instructing him to make a full revelation 
to Lord Harborough, and to hand over to 
the latter the custody of the child. This 
Thomas Sutton does. But a second child, 
this time a son, is born a few months after- 
wards, and the maternal grandfather makes 
no mention of this fact to Lord Harborough ; 
but, knowing the child to be heir to the title, 
conceives the idea of bringing him up in 
his own profession as an ordinary artisan, 
and in the meantime indoctrinating him 
with his own communistic principles, in the 
hope that, upon his eventually succeeding 
his grandfather in the title, Gerard Ford 
may, in the person of one of England’s 
wealthiest nobles, furnish a splendid example 
of self-surrender on behalf of the common 
cause, and proceed to distribute his worldly 
goods for the benefit of suffering humanity. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that no such 
result actually occurs. The main interest 
of the story centres in the treatment of 
details. The author is workmanlike in her 
methods, and introduces the leading features 
of anarchism and advanced socialism, for 
purposes of a sensational ending, with con- 
siderable skill, together with many humorous 
passages descriptive of upper class prejudice 
and lower class pride. 


(John Lane.) 
By J. H. Pearce. (Heine- 


(Fisher 


The times of the turbulent barons furnish 
excellent material for an English historical 
novel, Mr. Bray has used his opportunities 
well, and in The King’s Revenge has presented 
us with a picturesque and lively chronicle 








of some events in the reign of Edward IL, 
a period which, so far as we recollect, has 
not been extensively used by novel writers. 
The narrative purports to be the record of 
Sj Aubrey de Mauleverer, from his birth on 
the Scottish border in 1299 to his promotion 
as Constable of Dunstanborough Castle 
towards the latter part of Edward’s reign. 
The hero, though by an accident of fortune 
he is at one period in his career accepted at 
Court and receives the honour of knight- 
hood, is from the first an adherent of 
Lancaster, and witnesses the murder of 
Piers Gaveston, and the defeat of Lancaster 
at Boroughbridge, followed by his almost 
immediate execution. He escapes the royal 
vengeance only by some of those marvellous 
turns of luck which the historic novelist is in 
duty bound to devise, and which it would be 
unfair to disclose. Mr. Bray may be con- 
gratulated upon having done full justice to 
his theme, and produced a work of sterling 
merit. The autobiographical nature of the 
narrative gives opportunity for the adoption 
of a simple and vigorous style, suitable to 
the period and pleasant to read. 


Mr. Cresswell has gone rather far afield 
for the materials of his latest society story, 
The Wooing of Fortune, and the narrative 
must be taken, like newspaper reports, 
‘‘under reserve.” The second Mrs. Beau- 
mont, daughter of an obscure and decayed 
medicai practitioner, marries a wealthy old 
widower—who shortly afterwards dies—in 
the assumed character of an orphan child, 
her parents having recently perished, 
according to her own account, in a fire. 
However, Dr. and Mrs. Elliffe, the father 
and mother, are all alive and well, living 
somewhere in Camberwell; and the father 
is so infatuated with his daughter that, 
although keeping his relationship with the 
rich society lady a secret from the world, 
he burdens himself with debt in order to 
provide his thankless offspring with a hand- 
some present when, once a year, she con- 
descends to be entertained by him at some 
fashionable restaurant. Then there is Vir- 
ginie Beaumont, her stepdaughter, who 
would very much like to marry Mr. Pelham 
Lorraine. But Lord George Donisthorpe 
has an eye upon her also: and his suit is 
favoured by the second Mrs, Beaumont, 
who adopts the extraordinary tactics of 
suddenly withdrawing her stepdaughter 
from London society, while the season is 
still in full swing, and burying her in the 
New Forest, where she disallows the young 
lady all communication by letter or other- 
wise with the outside world, and furnishes 
her address to Lord George alone, who, of 
course, makes abundant use of his oppor- 
tunities. But Lord George is already 
married, under the name of Mr. Freemantle, 
to a woman of feeble intellect and precarious 
health, who happens to have been placed 
under the care of Dr. Elliffe and his wife, 
the father and mother of Mrs. Beaumont. 
Here are materials for a fairly good story, 
allowing for certain eccentricities. But it 
appears, as far as one can gather, that Mrs. 
Beaumont actually knew that Lord George 





can lose sight of the absurdities of the plot, 
the details will no doubt appear clever and 
amusing. 

It may be conceded to Mr. Heney that he 
has considerable imaginative power, an ex- 
cellent command of English, and some eye 
for dramatic effect. Yet it is doutful 
whether Zhe Girl at Birrell’s will commend 
itself to a large circle of readers. The 
truth is, that we are rather overdone with 
tales of Australian squatter life. Ralph 
Boldrewood and others have long ago told 
us all we care to know about its details ; and 
these writers have themselves perceived of 
late that repeated description of scenes un- 
varying in their monotony are apt to become 
as monotonous as the scenes themselves, and 
they have turned to a style more replete 
with incident. Mr. Heney’s tale, it is true, 
is not devoid of incident, but the incident 
is scarcely of a kind which quickens the 
pulse or holds one in spellbound attention. 
We read how George Muirburn became 
manager of Marropinna, how he courted 
and married Lizzie Birrell, an ambitious 
young barmaid of the Oonoondoo Creek 
Hotel, and how the latter eventually tired 
of her husband and eloped with a wealthy 
young man moving in fashionable circles in 
Melbourne. It is all faultlessly told, so far 
as it goes, only there is so little to tell. If 
the author could curb his descriptive tenden- 
cies, and devise conversations a trifle more 
piquant and situations rather more ex- 
citing, he could, no doubt, write a powerful 
novel. 


Paul Heinsius is a novel which takes its 
name from the principal character. If the 
book cannot be called a very pleasant one, 
it is undoubtedly powerful. It belongs to 
a class of fiction which, from the nature of 
the case, only issues from the feminine pen, 
having for its motif the illustration of 
human frailty as exhibited in the male 
species; and it is impossible to deny that 
there are frailties in the male species which 
are fair targets for the female arrow. 
Perhaps it is not a very difficult task to 
describe the career during ten or twelve 
months of a thoroughly vain and selfish 
man, without much money, who neglects 
the woman to whom he is engaged, seduces 
his nurse, and is finally left in the position 
of being scorned by the girl he has ruined, 
rejected by his betrothed wife, and utterly 
befooled by a clever woman whom he has 
imagined to be another victim to his attrac- 
tions. The climax is no doubt effective, 
but the type of humanity chosen for dis- 
section is scarcely worth the scalping knife. 


The Greek E is strongly written and in- 
teresting throughout, though the story is a 
sad one, and the conception of the leading 
character is rather far-fetched. A few days 
after the death of her husband, Frances 
Harold receives an anonymous letter of the 
coarsest type, containing gross abuse of the 
dead man, and in the frenzy of the moment 
she registers a solemn vow to devote her 


| life to the task of hunting down and punish- 
|ing the author of the cowardly epistle. 


was already a married man, and it seems | Subsequently she meets Victor Queston, an 


inconceivable that she should under such 
circumstances have encouraged his atten- 
tions to her stepdaughter. To those who 


old lover, whom she refused in her early 


days, and has yearned for ever since. Ali 
is going on favourably for a second marriage, 
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when Frances accidentally comes across 
a specimen of her lover’s handwriting— 
which, for some extraordinary and unex- 
plained reason, she never seems to have 
seen before—and, finding it similar to the 
writing of the objectionable letter, concludes 
at once, without a shadow of further 
evidence, that he must have been the 
author. Revenge seems out of the question, 
and all she does is to pack up her clothes 
and take flight to a remote village in Scot- 
land where no one can trace her. When 
the real authorship of the letter is dis- 
covered, Queston is in a dying condition ; 
and at the end of the book we find Frances 
married to Frank Winthrop, for whom she 
has no regard whatever, while her brother, 
Philip Armstrong, though living in the 
house with them, has become a raving 
lunatic, and is guarded by keepers. Truly, 
it is not a cheerful record. 


A poorly constructed and not very in- 
teresting novel is Gold, ‘a Dutch-Indian 
story for English people.” Jan Van 
Riemskirk meets Marie Verburgh on a 
steamer bound for the East Indies, and the 
pair fall in love with each other. However, 
there is very little romance in the book, the 
major portion of which is occupied with a 
description of a harebrained expedition 
undertaken by Riemskirk to a fabled 
mountain of gold in the land of Moa. The 
narrative might have been recommended for 
schoolboy reading, if it were not for some 
scenes of rather vulgar lovemaking, and an 
abundance of reference to illicit intercourse 
between European men and native women. 


Eli’s Daughter ought to satisfy those who 
have an appetite for provincial dialect, as 
the conversations are all in the broadest 
Cornish. It is a simple tale of village life. 
Eli Trewavas is a miner, who was lamed for 
life in an accident, and his daughter, 
Dewence, has to support him. Her lover, 
Hal Tredinnick, gets into bad company, and 
is finally committed to prison with six 
months’ hard labour, after which he marries 
a woman of fast character whom he comes 
across in London. Then Abe Tregarthen, 
& prosperous farmer, obtains the hand of 
Dewence, but at the same time keeps up a 
clandestine intrigue with Kitty Minnie, his 
wife’s cousin, who has a child by him. The 
tale is vividly illustrative of Cornish country 
life, and the treatment is in a high degree 
artistic; but the incidents are not of an 
altogether savoury character. 


A charming novelette, entitled JJargaret 
Grey, is the latest addition to Mr. Unwin’s 
‘Little Novel Series.” Margaret is a 

en woman, but gifted with redeeming 
qualities of the most sterling kind ; so that, 
when adopted as companion by an East 
End clergyman and his wife, she becomes a 
potent instrument for good throughout the 
neighbouring slums. But she is a woman 
in whom extremes meet ; and every now and 
then the Old Adam prevails, and she 
abruptly leaves the vicarage for a week or 
two, reappearing as “Madge Highflyer” 
at various West End dancing saloons and 
other resorts of gay life. How her lover 
despairingly clings to her throughout is a 
pathetic story. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Robert Burns in other Tongues: a Critical 
Review of the Translations of the Songs and 
Poems of Robert Burns. By William Jacks. 
(Glasgow: MacLehose.) This interesting 
volume contains translations from Burns in 
fourteen languages—or seventeen, if mere local 
dialects are counted—with critical remarks. 
Forty-two different translators are represented 
—in most instances by many complete poems. 
As might well be supposed, the versions are 
very unequal in merit. Those professing to be 
in Latin, by two gentlemen deservedly un- 
known to fame, really ought not to have been 
inserted. On the other hand, some of the 
German translators, especially Freiligrath and 
K. Bartsch, have attained a remarkable degree 
of success. The renderings in Swiss patois by 
A. Corrodi are attractive, though we are not 
sure whether their charm is due to the ability 
of the translator or to the quaint effect of his 
dialect. The one specimen given of the work of 
Leconte de Lisle is a beautiful ‘poem, but its 
qualities are very unlike those of the original. 
Among the most interesting things in the 
volume are the French versions of M. Angellier, 
which show how much of poetical feeling it is 
possible to put into a literal prose translation. 
The prose versions of De Wailly (Mr. Jacks, 
probably from inadvertence and not from 
ignorance, describes them as ‘‘ blank verse”’) 
are a long way behind; and the metrical 
renderings by various French writers do not 
reach any very high level of excellence. The 
Italian translations are second-hand (after De 
Wailly) and poor. The best of the versions in 
Scandinavian languages is ‘‘ John Barleycorn” 
in Danish, by ‘‘ Caralis,” who has caught the 
vigorous movement of the original very happily. 
Of the pieces in Bohemian and Hungarian we 
are not able to speak; nor can we criticise the 
poetical merit of those in Russian, though they 
have some interest from the ingenuity dis- 
played in evading the difficulties arising from 
the differences of Scottish and native peasant 
customs and conditions of life. As is very 
natural, many of the translators have fallen 
into comical errors of interpretation. Ca’, “‘ to 
drive,” is usually misunderstood as ‘* call” ; and 
the northern use of gate in the sense of “ way” 
has been a stumbling-block to many—even M. 
Angellier in one instance having tripped over 
it. The two oddest blunders of all are due to 
German ingenuity. Several of the German 
translators of ‘‘Comin’ through the Rye” 
have imagined that ‘‘ the rye” is a brook; and 
Herr Adolf Laun turns ‘‘the halesome parritch, 
wale o’ Scotia’s food” into a partridge! Mr. 
Jacks’s criticisms are usually sound, but he 
sometimes goes wrong on linguistic points: for 
example, pulita in the Italian version of ‘‘ The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night” is not a misprint for 
polita, but the correct form. 

Orpheus, and Other Poems. By E. B. Brown- 
low. (Montreal: The Pen and Pencil Club.) It 
is melancholy to read that this is a memorial 
volume, because it shows considerable promise. 
At thirty-eight it is doubtful whether a man 
still retains a capacity for wider development 

of poetic faculties, but these poems give a 
general impression of being the firstfruits only 

of a considerable harvest. Orpheus, the most 

elaborate piece in the volume, is a failure. It 

recalls Keats’s earlier poems in the heroic metre 

and Browning’s Sordel/o, but is yet independent, 

struggling after a style and manner of its own, 

which it does not attain to. Of the “other 

oems ”’ there are several ballades, roundels, and 

yrics distinguished by pleasant melody and 

graceful diction. They are full of promise 

because they are not imitative of any one 

master’s manner, and deal boldly, not with 

extraordinary, but ordinary subjects. We 


there are a dozen at least which seem prophetic 
of masterpieces. Several ofthe sonnets are 
even closer to the first-rate than the best lyrics, 
as, for instance, those entitled ‘‘ Sonnet,” ‘‘ The 
Sonnet,” ‘‘The Golden Line,” ‘ Cowper,” 
‘*Rain.” We quote “Constancy” as not quite 
first-rate, but full of promise of the first-rate : 


**T did not ask thy love nor tell mine own 

When others sought thee in thy sovereign days, 

For my sad heart, beholding the bright blaze 
Of thy great beauty, seemed to turn to stone, 
And in my lips that now have bolder grown, 

No word would form to utter thy high praise ; 

So stricken was it in love’s conquering ways 
That my poor soul consumed its love alone. 
Vindictive time now veils thy queen-like charms 

To thy old champions, and they quickly leave, 
As grim misfortune comes to cross their arms 

And pluck thy colours from each coward sleeve. 
All fly the tilt-yard. Now to Fate’s alarms 

I fling my gage at last. Wilt thou believe?” 

THE handsome volume of West-country Poets, 
their Lives and Works (Elliot Stock), by Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, of the Free Library of Ply- 
mouth, is the product of much labour. The 
lives of about 400 verse writers of Devon and 
Cornwall, with extracts from their works, are 
included within its covers; and the indefatig- 
able enthusiast who is responsible for this col.- 
lection proposes issuing at a future date a 
kindred volume for the poets of Somerset and 
Dorset. Devon has given birth to one great 
poet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and has pro- 
duced another poet of the second rank in the 
person of, William Browne of Tavistock. Corn- 
wall seems to be lacking in the possession of 
any such illustrious children. Mr. Wright has 
revealed to us the existence of many graceful 
versifiers, both living and dead, within the 
limits of these counties; but the passages which 
he has cited from the works of the writers now 
in existence do not enable us to predict for any 
one of them the highest fame in the ranks of 
poetry. Several of these poets have been 
roused into song by the charms of Dartmoor ; 
but under the notice of Mortimer Collins, a 
man of much poetic taste, we miss his poem on 
the legend that the Dart claims a life each 
year. Mr. Wright gives a brief record of 
Edward Rolle, 3 contributor to Dodsley’s 
Collection of Poems, whose career has been 
ignored by the bibliographers of Devonshire, 
He will be interested to know that Rolle was a 
friend of Spence of the ‘‘ Anecdotes,” and that 
some piquant letters by him are inserted in the 
appendix to Singer’s edition of that delightful 
volume. This work of Mr. Wright is intended 
for occasional rather than continuous reading, 
but it has greatly interested us to turn over its 


pages. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will publish this winter 
a memoir of Philip Gilbert Hamerton, con- 
sisting of an autobiography down to his twenty- 
fifth year, which was the year of his marriage, 
and thenceforward continued by his widow. 
The volume will be illustrated with a portrait, 
and will include several interesting letters from 
Robert Browning, R. L. Stevenson, and Mr. 
G. F. Watts. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co. will 
shortly publish a work on the spread of the 
Muhammadan religion by missionary methods. 
The author, Mr. T. W. Arnold, having been for 
many years a professor in a Muhammadan 
College in India, has had special opportunies 
for pursuing his investigations. His work is in 
no way controversial, but aims at giving as 
complete an account as possible of the actual 


facts of the missionary history of Islam in all 


countries. 
Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN will publish in a few 








Joun Barrow ALLEN. 


cannot call any one poem a masterpiece, but days Turkey and the Armenians, by the Rev. 
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Edwin M. Bliss, combining a history of the 
subject with a narrative of recent events as 
described by eye-witnesses. Miss Frances E. 
Willard contributes an introduction; and the 
volume will be abundantly illustrated, mainly 
from photographs. 


THe same publisher will also issue imme- 
diately a volume of historical studies, by Major 
Sharp Hume, entitled The Year after the 
Armada, illustrated with portraits. 


Messrs. Swan SonnenscHErn & Co. will 
shortly publish an Atlas of Modern History, by 
Dr. Emil Reich. It will consist of seven large 
coloured maps, comprising all the old features of 
Historical Atlases, together with a new method 
of projecting historical events on maps. 


A work on Monasticism, Ancient and Modern, 
by the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, will shortly be 
issutd by Messrs. Gardner, Darton & Co. The 
author traces the system from its earliest foun- 
dation, describes its growth, work, and decay in 
the Catholic Church, and gives a short sketch of 
monasticism in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The volume concludes with an inquiry as to 
the revival of the Religious life at the present 
day. 

Messrs. Rivineton, PErctvat & Co, announce 
for immediate publication An Introduction to the 
Ilistory of the Church of England, from the earliest 
times to the present day, by Mr. H. O. Wakeman, 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. This book is 
intended to give an account of the history of the 
Church in moderate compass, and to serve as an 
introduction to more detailed study. Special 
care has been taken to lay stress only upon those 
events which have had permanent effects, and to 
avoid unnecessary detail, 


Messrs. Cassetn & Co. will publish next 
week four new novels—on October 1, A Puritan’s 
Wife, by Mr. Max Pemberton; and What 
Cheer’ by Mr. Clark Russell, dedicated to the 
Duke of York ; and, on October 3, Mrs. Cliffs 
Yacht, by Mr. Frank Stockton ; and 7'he Rogue’s 
March, by Mr. E. W. Hornung. All these 
will be issued simultaneously in the United 
States. 


Messrs. SKEFFINGTON & Co. are issuing this 
week Marie Corelli's new book, to be called 
The Murder of Delicia, of which they state 
that 36,000 copies have been ordered in advance 
of publication. 


Miss FRANCES GerarpD will publish early in 
October, through Messrs. Ward & Downey, Some 
Fair Hibernians, a supplementary volume to 
“Some Celebrated Irish Beauties,’ containing 
notices of (among others) Mrs. Jordan, Lolaj 
Montez, and Sarah Curran. 


Mr. Arrnur Young, of Wells, Somerset, will 
issue during October two unpublished works of 
the late Richard Jefferies, both edited by Miss 
Grace Toplis. One will be a history of Swindon 
and its neighbourhood, with map and illustra- 
tions ; the other will be a collection of his early 
stories, with a portrait for frontispiece. In each 
case the edition is limited to 400 copies. 


Mr. Joun Lane will publish this week a 
volume of poems by Mr. F. B. Money Coutts. 
The longest poem in the book, entitled “ An 
Essay in a Brief Model,” is of a philosophic 
character, and the blank verse in which it is 
written shows that the author has taken Milton 
for his master. Some of the shorter poems are 
lyrics of an Elizabethan colour. 


THE new volume of the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Library,” to be published next week, will 
be the eighth volume of the Topographical Section, 
dealing with the counties of Norfolk, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Northumberland. 


Mr. Witttam Anprews, of Hull, is making 
another addition to his works for Churchmen, 





under the title of Antiquities and Curiosities of 


—. 


the Church. It deals with history, lore, customs, 
amusements, and legends, and will show how 
closely the Church in bygone times was linked 
with the life of the people. The volume will be 
illustrated. 


Tae Church of England Temperance Society 
announce a series of lessors on *“* The Economy 
of Temperance”: part i. dealing with “ Drink 
and Domestic Economy,” part ii. with ‘“ Drink 
and National Economy.” These complete the 
three courses of instruction projected by the 
society, treating of the Scriptural, physiological, 
and economic aspects of temperance. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, will 
shortly publish a collection of the poems and 
songs of Alexander Rodger, the Radical poet of 
Glasgow, edited by Mr. Robert Ford. ger, 
who died just fifty years ago, was a member of the 
Whistle-Binkie brotherhood, which also included 
James Ballantyne and William Miller. An im- 
perfect edition of Rodger’s poems was published 
at Glasgow in 1838, but it ioe been long out of 
print. 

Messrs. Morison Brorusrs, of Glasgow, have 
in preparation a new edition of Mr. Nicholas 
Dickson’s books on Old Church Life in Scotland. 
It is proposed to issue the four volumes in two, 
the first to consist of “The Elder at the Plate” 
and the “ Kirk Beadle.” This will be followed 
in a month by “ The Auld Scotch Minister” and 
“The Auld Scotch Precentor.” 


Tue Women’s Printing Society, of Whitcomb- 
street, announce The Turn of the Tide, a story of 
1745, by the author of “ Once for All.” 





THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue first number of a new monthly, entitled 
the Proyressive Review, will be published in 
October by Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son. 
As the name implies, its object will be to 
secure an effective presentation of modern 
thought, particularly in the sphere of politics. 
Literature and art will not be neglected; and 
a special feature will be a commentary on 
current events by foreign correspondents. All 
articles will be anonymous, nor does the name 
of any editor appear. 


Wirn the October issue, Science Progress will 
be converted into a quarterly instead of 
appearing monthly as heretofore. At the same 
time it will be enlarged and the price slightly 
increased. The October number will contain 
articles on ‘‘ Scientific Weather Forecasting,” 
by G. J. Symons; ‘‘The Natural History of 
Igneous Rocks,” by Alfred Harker, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; ‘‘ Visceral and 
Allied Nerves,” by Dr. J. Gregor Brodie, of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital ; and “Teratology in Modern 
Botany,” by Prof. K. Goebel, of Munich. 


A new weekly illustrated magazine, entitled 
Sunday Hours for Boys and Girls, will shortly be 
issued by the Religious Tract Society. Among 
the writers of stories will be Miss Alcock, Evelyn 
Everett Green, Frederick Langbridge, Lily Wat- 
son and Emma Leslie; while papers ate promised 
by the Earl and Countess of Meath, the President 
ot Queen’s College, Belfast, Mrs. E. Rentoul 
Esler, Prof. A. Macalister, of Cambridge, Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan, the Rev. P. B. Power, Pre- 
bendary Jones, Dr. William Wright, Dr. Monro 
Gibson, Dr. Thain Davidson, Dr. S. G. Green, 
the Rev. R. Lovett, the Rev. George Everard, 
Dr. McCheyne Edgar, and Dr. James Stalker. 

The Antiquary for October will contain articles 
on “The Use of the Comb in Church Cere- 
monies,” by Mr. Henry J. Feasey ; on “The 
Sun in Relation to Water-Lore,” by Miss M. 
Peacock ; and also a continuation of Mr. Rhys 
Jenkyn’s paper on “ Early Mechanical Carriages.” 

Tue Reliquary for October will contain articles 












Mr. Edward Lovett, abundantly illustrated ; and 
on “Recent Cave-Hunting in Derbyshire,” by 
Mr. John Ward. 


THE Marchioness of Granby will contribute 
@ portrait of the late Duchess of Leinster to 
the first number of The Lady’s Realm, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing next month. 


THE Edinburgh Medical Journal, which dates 
in its present form from 1855, has passed into 
new hands, and will henceforth cease to be the 
organ of the Medico-Chirurgical Society and 
of the Obstetrical Society of Edinburgh. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


AccoRDING to the new issue of the Cambridge 
University Calendar, the total number of names 
on the books is 12,897, of whom 6850 are 
members of the senate, 3196 have only a 
Bachelor’s degree, and 2941 are undergraduates. 
Taking the undergraduates only, the leading 
colleges stand in the following order: Trinity 
(643), St. John’s (266), Trinity Hall (208), Caius 
(191), Clare (176), Emmanuel (162), Christ’s 
(152), Pembroke (140), King’s (133), Non- 
as (115), Selwyn Hostel (113), and Jesus 
(112). 

Tur Aberdeen University Court has unani- 
mously confirmed the report of a committee, 
requiring the Rev. Dr. David Johnston to retire 
from the chair of Biblical criticism, on the 
charge of “want of method,” and awarding him 
an allowance of £250 a year, chargeable upon 
the future emoluments of the chair, which 
amount to about twice that amount. The 
decision yet awaits the approval of the Privy 
Council. 

WE regret to record the death of Sir John 
Erichsen, the eminent surgeon, who had actively 
filled the office of president of University Col- 
lege for the last nine years. 


Mr. A. L. BowLzy has been appointed 
Newmarch Lecturer at University College for 
1897. The special subject on which Mr. Bowley 
has lately written in the Economic Journal and 
the Journal of the Statistical Society is an 
attempt to estimate the change in real wages 
by an application of the principle of index- 
numbers with reference to change in prices. 


A NEw departure is being taken this session at 
University College and King’s College, London, 
by the inauguration of a series of advanced 
courses of lectures and demonstrations of a uni 
versity type for the benefit of evening students” 
The courses will be in every respect similar to’ 
those held during the day. They will be delivered 
by the professors, and the laboratories will be 
opened tothe evening students as freely as to the 
day students. The fee for each course of twenty 
or thirty lectures will be reduced to £1 1s., which 
may be paid in two instalments by students in 
receipt of weekly wages. The programme for 
the present session includes courses on mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, and practical 
chemistry at University College, and courses on 
civil engineering, architecture, experimental and 
practical physics, and pure mathematics at King’s 
College. 


THE medical schools will for the most part 
open on Thursday next, with addresses, presen- 
tation of prizes, and dinners. At Charing Cross 
Hospital, the first Huxley Lecture will be 
delivered on October 5, by Prof. Michael 
Foster, who has chosen for his subject “ Recent 
Advances in Science, and their Bearing on 
Medicine and Surgery.” At Manchester, the 
inaugural address will be given by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson; at Liverpool, by Sir W. 0. 
Priestley ; at Leeds, by Prof. Victor Horsley ; 
and at Shettield, by Sir Henry Littlejohn. 


A CORRESPONDENT who, with an Oxford 


on “The Oil Lamp and its Contrivances,” by | Calendar before him, has made an examination 
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of the three lists just issued by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, sends us the following results. 
Out of sixty-two successfal candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, at least thirty-eight seem 
to be Oxford men ; out of fourteen for the Home 
Civil Service, nine; and out of fourteen for 
Eastern cadetships, also nine. It may further 
be noted that three natives of India are suc- 
cessful, of whom one occupies the first place. 
Two of these appear to be Bengali Hindus, and 
the third a Parsi. Last year there was only 
one, a Mohammedan. 


THE Oxford Historical Society has issued a 
sheet of eight pages, containing additions and 
corrections to the History of Corpus Christi 
College, by the President (Dr. T. Fowler), 
which appeared in 1893. The most important 
is the fresh information with regard to the 
first president, Claymond, derived from the 
documentary evidence at Magdalen. It appears 
that his birth has hitherto been antedated by 
just ten years, so that he was really an exact 
contemporary of the founder, Foxe. Another 
interesting discovery is that Edward Young, 
author of Night Thoughts, was at one time a 
gentleman commoner of C.C.C., having been 
previously a gentleman commoner of New, and 
afterwards a fellow of All Souls’. The other 
additions and corrections are of that sort which 
an author naturally makes in an interleaved 
copy of his own book. 


THE special courses of the National Home- 
reading Union for its eighth year include 
English history from 1815, English literature 
from 1780, Shakspere, Browning’s ‘‘ Ring and 
the Book,’ Australia and Canada, and the 
general literature of the later Renaissance from 
Ariosto to Marlowe. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
FORGIVENESS. 


Tr Ishould pray to be forgiven, yet boar 

The fires of unforgiveness smouldering low, 

How can I hope to know 

A hearing for my prayer ?— 

To ask and yet withhold forgiveness—can I dare ? 
Shall [ implore that God remit my debt, 

And yet 

Refuse to pardon or forget ? 


ARTHUR L, SAtLMoN, 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


Fine Arts and Tilustrated Books.—‘ Jean 
Louis Ernest Meissonier: His Life and his 
Art,” by M. Vallery C. O. Gréard, de l’Académie 
Francaise, with reproductions in photogravure 
and process of most of his paintings and 
drawings; ‘Antonio Allegri Da Correggio: 
His Life, his Friends, and his Time,” by Dr. 
Corrado Ricci—re-issue in monthly parts, with 
additional plates and all the original illustra- 
tions ; ‘‘ The Castles of England: Their Story 
and Structure,” by Sir James D. Mackenzie, 
with many plates, text illustrations and plans, 
in 2 vole. 

Religion and Philosophy.—‘ Cardinal Man- 
ning,” by Francis de Pressensé; ‘‘ Genius and 
Degeneration: a Study in Psychology,” by 
Dr. William Hirsch, with a preface by Prof. 
Dr. E. Mendel; ‘The Agnosticism of the 
Future,” from the French of M. Guyau; 
“ Letters of a Country Vicar,” from the French 
of Yves le Querdec. 

Politics, Memoirs, and Biography.—‘* Under- 
currents of the Second Empire,” by Albert D. 
Vandam ; @ new edition of ‘‘ The Paget Papers,” 
with an index; ‘The Life of Nelson,” by 
Robert Southey, edited by David Hannay; 
“ Life of Sir Joseph Barnby,” by W. H. Sonley 


Johnstone; ‘‘ Life of Robert, Earl Nugent,” by 
Claud Nugent. 

History and Literature.—The first volumes 
of “‘ The Literatures of the World,” edited by 
Edmund Gosse—‘‘ French Literature,”’ by Prof. 
Edward Dowden; ‘‘ Ancient Greek,” by Prof. 
Gilbert G.A. Murray ; ‘‘ English Literature,” by 
the editor ; ‘‘ Italian,” by Dr. Richard Garnett ; 
‘* Modern Scandinavian,” by Dr. Georg 
Brandes, of Copenhagen; ‘‘ Spanish,” by 
William G. Aston, late acting secretary of the 
British Legation at Tokio; ‘‘ Latin,” by Prof. 
Butler ; ‘“‘ Sanskrit,” by Prof. A. A. Macdonell, 
‘* William Shakspere : a Critical Study,” by Dr. 
Georg Brandes, translated from the Danish by 
William Archer ; ‘‘The Works of Lord Byron,” 
in 12 vols, edited by W. E. Henley; 
‘*The Plays of W. E. Henley and Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” re-issue in separate volumes ; also 
completion of ‘‘The Works of Turgenev,” 
translated by Constance Garrett; ‘‘ Seventeenth 
Century Studies,” by Edmund Gosse, a new 
edition uniform with ‘‘ Critical Kit-Cats”’ ; 
and “In Russet and Silver,” by Edmund 
Gosse, uniform with ‘‘ On Viol and Flute.” 

Adventure and Travel.—‘* Timbuctoo the 
Mysterious,” by Felix Dubois, with many 
illustrations ; ‘‘ The New Africa,” a journey up 
the Chobé and down the Okovango rivers, by 
Dr. Aurel Schulz and Augustus Hammar. 

Miscellaneous. —‘‘ A Book of Scoundrels,” by 
Charles Whibley; ‘‘ The Criminal Prosecution 
of Animals in the Middle Ages,” by Prof. E, P. 
Evans, with many illustrations. 

Fiction.—** Life the Accuser,” by E. F. 
Brooke, author of ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman,” in 
3 vols.: ‘‘The Other House,” by Henry 
James, and a new novel by W. E. 
Norris, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘Saint Ives,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; ‘‘ Onthe Face of the Waters,” 
by Flora Annie Steel; ‘‘TheChristian,” by Hall 
Caine; a newnovel bySarah Grand; a newnovel 
by Harold Frederic; a new novel by Robert 
Hitchens; 2 new novel by I. Zangwill; a new 
novel by H. G. Wells; ‘‘ A Man of Straw,” by 
Edwin Pugh; ‘ The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher,” 
by Adeline Sergeant; ‘‘ A Court Intrigue,” by 
Basil Thomson ; ‘‘ McLeod of the Camerons,”’ 
by M. Hamilton; ‘‘ Andria,’’ by Percy White; 
‘*The Captain of the Parish,” by John Quine; 
‘‘The Fourth Napoleon,” by Charles Benham ; 
‘‘Chun-Ti-Kung: His Life and Adventures,”’ 
by Claude Rees; ‘‘ Yekl: a Tale of the New 
York Ghetto,” by Abraham Cahn; ‘The 
Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich ; ‘‘ Below the Salt,” 
a volume of short stories, by C. E. Raimond; 
‘* Maggie,” by Stephen Crane; ‘“‘The Little 
Regiment,” by Stephen Crane; the novels of 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson—vol vi., Magnhild and 
Dust” ; in the ‘‘ Pioneer Series ”’—‘‘ Love fora 
Key,” by G. Colmore ; in ‘‘ Heinemann’s Inter- 
national Library ’—‘‘ Niobe,”’ by Jonas Lie. 





MESSRS. BELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


illustrated Books.x—* The Art of William 
Morris,”” by Aymer Vallance; ‘‘Men and 
Women of the Century,” being a collection of 
portraits and sketches by Rudolf Lehmann, 
edited by H. C. Marillier; ‘Memorials of 
Christie’s,”” by William Roberts, in 2 vols.; 
‘Japanese Illustration,” by E. F. Strange; 
“The House of Autolycus,” by Rosamond 
Marriott Watson; ‘‘ English Historical Por- 
traits and Portrait Painting,” by H. B. 
Wheatley; ‘‘Intaglio Engraving, Past and 
Present,” by Edward Renton; ‘ Lithographs 
of Old London,” by T. R. Way, with letter- 
press by H. B. Wheatley ; ‘‘ Albert Moore: his 
Life and Works,” by A. L. Baldry, cheap edition, 
In the ‘‘ Ex-Libris”’ series—‘‘ The Decora- 
tive Illustration of Books,” by Walter Crane, 
and a new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ French 
Bookplates,” by Walter Hamilton; several 


English Cathedrals, entitled ‘‘ Bell’s Cathedral 
Series”; in the ‘‘ Royal Navy Handbooks ” 
series—‘‘ Naval Ordnance and Small Arms,”’ by 
Capt. H. Garbett, and ‘‘ The British Fleet,” by 
Commander ©. N. Robinson, cheap edition ; 
* Achievements of Cavalry,” by Sir Evelyn 
Wood ; ‘“‘ The Causes of the Corruption of the 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels,” by 
the late Dean Burgon, edited by Prebendary 
Miller; vol. iv. of Gregorovius’ ‘‘ History of 
the City of Rome in the Middle Ages,” trans- 
lated by Mrs. Hamilton; ‘‘The Works of 
Charles Stuart Calverley,” cheap edition, in 4 
vols. ; in the ‘‘ Aldine” series—‘‘ The Poetical 
Works of James Thomson,” edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey ; a volume of ‘‘ Verses,” by Samuel 
Waddington ; Kluge’s ‘‘ Etymological German 
Dictionary,” translated by Dr. J. F. Davis, 
cheap edition ; Smithson’s ‘‘ Elocution and the 
Dramatic Art,” by the Rev. C. R. Taylor, new 
edition ; in the ‘‘ Handbooks of English Litera- 
ture” series—‘‘ The Age of Wordsworth,” by 
Prof. C. H. Herford, and “The Age of 
Milton,” by J. Bass Mullinger and the Rev. 
J. H. B. Masterman; in the ‘‘ Technological 
Handbooks” series — ‘‘ Coach-building,” by 
John Philipson; in *‘ Bell’s English Classics” 
—Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” edited by the 
Rev. A. E. Woodward ; and the following new 
volumes of ‘‘ Bohn’s Libraries *—‘ Selected 
Essays of John Stuart Mill,” collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs; vol. i. of 
‘‘Swift’s Prose Works,” with an introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky; a prose translation of 
‘* Horace,” by Dr. A. Hamilton Bryce; and a 
new edition of Sir Arthur Help’s ‘‘ Life of 
Columbus,” ‘Life of Pizarro,” ‘‘ Life of 
Cortes ”’ (2 vols.), and ‘‘ Life of Las Casas.” 





MR, EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“The Adventures of My Life,” by Henri 
Rochefort—the authorised English edition, 
revised and specially arrangel by M. Roche- 
fort, and translated under his personal super- 
vision by E. W. Smith, editor of the Daily 
Messenger in Paris, in 2 vols.; ‘Through 
Unknown African Countries,” the first expedi- 
tion from Somaliland to Lake Rudolf and 
Lamu, a narrative of scientific exploration and 
sporting adventures, by Prof. A. Donaldson 
Smith, with nearly thirty full-page plates and 
a large number of smaller illustrations, drawn 
from the author’s photographs and sketches by 
A. D. McCormick, Charles Whymper, <c. ; 
‘*In and Beyond the Himalayas,” a record of 
sport and travel in the Abode of Snow, by 8. J. 
Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
North-West Provinces of India, with sixteen 
full-page illustrations by Charles Whymper ; 
‘* Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of India,” by 
Lieut.-Col. W. Pollok, late Madras Staff Corps, 
with sixteen full-page illustrations by A. C. 
Corbould; ‘‘ Through the Sub-Arctic Forest,’’ 
a record of a canoe journey for 4000 miles, 
from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and 
down the Yukon to the Behring Sea, by War- 
burton Pike, with illustrations by Charles 
Whymper from photographs taken by the 


author, and a map; ‘The Sportsman’s 
Library,” edited by Sir Herbert Max- 
well—‘*‘ The Life of a Fox,” by Thomas 


Smith, master of the Hambledon and Pytchley 
Hounds, with illustrations by the author and 
six coloured plates by G. H. Jalland; ‘‘A 
Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of 
England and Great Part of the Highlands of 
Scotland,” by Col. T. Thornton, of Thornville 
Royal, in Yorkshire—new edition, with a selec- 
tion from the original illustrations by Garrard, 
portraits of the author, and new plates by G. E. 
Lodge, F. C. Bennett, and others; ‘The 
Sportsman in _ Ireland,” by Cosmopolite, 
with numerous illustrations and coloured plates 





volumes of a new series of handbooks on 





by P. Chenevix Trench; ‘‘A Little Tour in 
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Ireland,” by Oxonian (Dean Hole), with 
nearly forty illustrations by John Leech, new 
edition; ‘‘The Chances of Death, and Other 
Studies in Evolution,” by Prof. Karl Pearson, 
with illustrations and diagrams; ‘‘ Habit and 
Instinct: a Study in Heredity,” by Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan; ‘‘ The Religions of India,” by 
Prof. Edward Washburn Hopkins; ‘The 
Plant-lore and Garden-craft of Shakspere,” 
by the Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe, illustrated 
by Major E. Bengough Ricketts, new edition ; 
**A Book about Roses,” by Dean Hole, of 
Rochester, illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. Elgood, fifteenth edition; ‘‘Old English 
Glasses,” an account of glass drinking-vessels 
in England from early times to the end of the 
eighteenth century, with introductory notices 
of continental glasses during the same period, 
original documents, &c., by Albert Hartshorne, 
illustrated with upwards of fifty full-page 
tinted plates in lithography, and several 
hundred outline illustrations in the text; ‘‘A 
Treasury of Minor British Poetry,” selected 
and arranged, with notes, by J. Churton 
Collins ; ‘‘ Early English Furniture,” an account 
of the famous English cabinet-makers, with 
numerous illustrations of their work, by Mrs. 
Warren Clouston, 

Fiction. —‘‘ A Reluctant Evangelist, and 
Other Stories,” by Alice Spinner; ‘ Inter- 
ludes,” by Maud Oxenden ; ‘‘ The Bayonet that 
came Home,” by N. Wynne Williams. 

Juvenile Books.—‘‘ How Dick and Molly 
saw England,” by M. H. Cornwall Legh, 
with numerous full-page illustrations; ‘‘ Snow- 
Shoes and Sledges,” a sequel to ‘‘ The Fur 
Seal’s Tooth,” and “Rick Dale,” by Kirk 
Munroe, illustrated; two new volumes of the 
**Children’s Hour” series, with full-page 
illustrations—‘‘ The Palace on the Moor,” by 
E. Davenport Adams, and ‘‘ Toby’s Promise,” 
by A. M. Hopkinson; in the “ Children’s 
Hour” series, with full-page illustrations— 
‘** Master Magnus,”’ by Mrs. E. M. Field, and 
‘* My Dog Plato,” by M. H. Cornwall Legh; 
in ‘“‘ The Children’s Favourite” series—‘‘ My 
Book of Heroism” and ‘‘My Book of In- 
ventions,” 





MR. GEORGE ALLEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


“The Story of My Life” (1834-1870), by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, in three volumes, abun- 
dantly illustrated; ‘‘The Rivieras,” by the 
same author; ‘“‘The Nelson Memorial,” by 
Prof. J. K. Laughton, giving many portraits 
of Nelson and his companions in arms, plans of 
his battles, a reproduction in colour of his last 
order, and a variety of other illustrations; 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,”’ vols. iii. and iv., 
completing the cheap edition, with all the illus- 
trations retained, and in small form; also 
cheap editions of ‘‘ Love’s Meinie” and “‘ Our 
Fathers Have Told Us,” with all the illustra- 
tions, the latter with five steel engravings; 
**Thackeray’s History of Henry Esmond,” 
illustrated by T. H. Robinson, with an intro- 
duction by Joseph Jacobs; ‘ Fantasies,” a 
book of short stories by Miss Nembhard, 
illustrated by Miss Linley Sambourne, A. L. 
Bowley, and others; ‘‘ Goldsmith’s Comedies,” 
illustrated by Chris Hammond, with an 
introduction by Joseph Jacobs; a cheap 
edition of F. T. Piggott’s ‘* Garden 
of Japan,” the year’s diary of Japanese 
flowers; ‘‘Across the Channel,” by M. 
Gabriel Mourey, rendered into English by 
Georgina Latimer—the second volume of the 
** As Others See Us” series ; ‘‘ Ye Second Book 
of Nursery Rhymes,” being thirty-three more 
of the old catches set to new music by Joseph 
Moorat, and illustrated with designs by Paul 
Woodroff—the preface written by Theo. 
Marzials; new editions, revised and en- 
larged, with additional illustrations, of 








‘* Walks in Rome, Florence, Venice, and 
Sussex,” by Augustus J. C. Hare; ‘‘The 
Renaud of Montauban,” retold by Robert Steele, 
editor of ‘‘ Huon of Bordeaux,” with twelve 
full-page illustrations by Fred Mason; ‘‘ Pen 
Portraits,” by Thomas Carlyle, pithy descrip- 
tions of persons, selected from Carlyle’s works, 
and arranged by R. Brimley Johnson; a new 
series of works on public libraries and matters 
relating to their management, called ‘‘The 
Public Library Series,” edited by Dr. Richard 
Garnett—‘‘ Library Construction and Archi- 
tecture,” by J. J. Burgoyne, of the Tate Central 
Library ; ‘‘The Free Library,” by J. J. Ogle, 
of Bootle ; ‘‘ Library Administration,” by A. W. 
Robertson, of Aberdeen; ‘‘The Prices of 
Books,” by H. B. Wheatley, of the Society of 
Arts; a new edition, considerably enlarged, of 
‘* Records and Record Searching,” a guide to the 
genealogist and topographer, by Walter Rye; 
a first volume of essays contributed from time 
totime to various periodicals by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton ; the concluding parts—xvii., xviii., and 
xix.—of Mr. Walter Crane’s ‘‘ Spenser’s Faerie 
Queen” ; acheap edition, with many portraitsand 
other illustrations, of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
Thomas Pelham Dale”; a cheap edition of 
Alma Strettle’s ‘“‘ Lullabies of Many Lands,” 
illustrated by Emily J. Harding, and of the 
**Book of Pictured Carols,” designed by 
members of the Birmingham Art School. 





MESSRS, A. & C, BLACK’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘*A Dictionary of Birds,” by Prof. Alfred 
Newton, part iv.; ‘‘ Hebrew Proper Names,” 
by G. Buchanan Gray; ‘‘The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,” translated from the Syriac, by the 
Rev. R. H. Charles; ‘‘ The Influence of the 
Scottish Church in Christendom,” being the 
Baird Lectures, by Prof. Henry Cowan, of 
Aberdeen; ‘‘ Church Briefs, or Royal Warrants 
for Collections for Charitable Objects,” by 
W. A. Bewes; ‘Introduction to Structural 
Botany,” part ii. (Flowerless Plants), by Dr. 
D. H. Scott, illustrated with 118 cuts; 
“Sicily: A Volume of Travel,” by Douglas 
Sladen, with 10 full-page illustrations and 
several in the text; ‘‘The Paladins of Edwin 
the Great,” by Sir Clements R. Markham, 
with 10 full-page illustrations by Ralph Pea- 
cock, and cover in early British style designed 
by the same artist ; ‘‘ From Fag to Monitor, or 
Fighting to the Front,” by Audrew Home, 
with 10 full-page illustrations, by E. J. 
Wheeler; ‘‘Black and Blue,” by Ascott R. 
Hope, with illustrations by C. O. Murray; 
‘* The Story of Maurice Lestrange,” being an 
account of his travels and adventures in Scot- 
land during the year 1765, by G. W. T. Omond ; 
‘*A Dozen Ways of Love,” by L. Dougall ; 
‘* Mrs, Finch-Brassey,”,by'Mrs. Andrew Dean, 
new edition; ‘‘Dress-Cutting and French 
Pattern Modelling,” new and simplified system 
of dress-cutting and tailoring, also French 
pattern modelling, as taught in the professional 
schools in Paris, by Miss Prince Browne, in 2 
vols.; ‘‘Guide to Bournemouth,” by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff, illustrated with reduced 
Ordance Survey maps; ‘‘Who’s Who in 
1897,” the 49th year of issue, entirely re- 
modelled and much enlarged, edited by 
Douglas Sladen; ‘‘Z. Z. G., or The Zig-Zag 
Guide Round and About the Bold and Beauti- 
ful Kentish Coast,’ described by F. C. Bur- 
nand, and illustrated by Phil May. 

New Editions—*The Standard Edition of 
the Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey,” 
edited by Prof. Masson, in 14 vols.; ‘‘ Life of 
Sir Walter Scott,” by J. G. Lockhart, new popu- 
lar edition, with 17 full-page illustrations ; 
“The Life of Christ as Represented in Art,” 
by Dean Farrar; “St. Wiwifred’s, or The 
World of School”; ‘Eric, or Little by 


| Little : a Tale of Roslyn School”; ‘Julian | 


Home: a Tale of College Life”; ‘‘ Stories 
from Waverley for Children,” by Mrs. Barton, 
second series; ‘‘ Plea for a Simpler Life,” 
by Dr. George 8S. Keith, sixth edition; 
‘* Brittany for Britons,” with the newest prac- 
tical information about the towns frequented 
by the English on the Gulf of St. Malo, by 
Douglas Sladen; ‘‘Scott’s Poems,” in 6 
vols., each containing a steel frontispiece after 
Turner, &c. 





THE 8S.P.C.K, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“The Struggle of the Nations — Egypt, 
Syria, and Assyria,” by Prof. Maspero, trans- 
lated by M. L. McClure, and edited by Prof. 
Sayce, with map and over 400 illustrations (this 
is a companion volume to ‘‘The Dawn of 
Civilisation,” and contains the history of the 
ancient peoples of the East from the XIVth 
Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the Ramesside 
period); uniform library edition of Mrs. 
Ewing’s Works, vol. xvii. and vol. xviii., com- 
pleting the series ; ‘‘ Church Services and Service 
Books before the Reformation,” by Prof. H. B. 
Swete, with facsimiles of MSS.; John Eller- 
ton,” being a collection of his writings on 
hymnology, together with a sketch of his life 
and works, by the Rev. Henry Housman 
with portraits of Canon Ellerton and other 
hymn-writers ; ‘‘ The Bible in the Light of To- 
day,” by the Rev. Dr. Charles Croslegh; ‘‘A 
Manual on the Means of Grace,” by Canon 
T. P. Garnier; “The Light of Melanesia,” a 
record of thirty-five years’ mission work in 
the South Seas, by the Right Rev. H. H. Mont- 
gomery, Bishop of Tasmania, with map and 
several illustrations ; ‘‘ The Fathers for English 
Readers” — ‘‘ St. Boniface,” by the Rev. I. 
Gregory Smith; ‘‘Among the Menabe; or, 
Thirteen Months on the West Coast of Mada- 
gascar,” by the Rev. G. Herbert Smith, with 
sketch-map and illustrations; ‘‘ The Daily Life 
of Women,” some practicul suggestions, by 
K. B. Sharman; ‘ Mission Heroes: Bishop 
Smythies,” by the Rev. E. Hermitage Day, 
with portrait; ‘‘The Romance of the Sea,” 
its fictions, facts, and folk-lore,* by Fred. 
Whymper ; “‘ Friendly Joey, and other Stories,” 
by Mrs. Molesworth, with coloured illustrations; 
‘‘ Nursery Rhymes and Fables,” with 60 page 
illustrations; ‘“‘The Zoo : the Animal Kingdom,” 
by the late Rev. J. G. Wood and the Rev. 
Theodore Wood, series i. to iv. in 1 vol. ; ‘* The 
Scripture and Gospel Picture Books in One 
Volume”; ‘‘ Jack at Sea; or, all Work and no 
Play made Him a Dull Boy,” by G. Manville 
Fenn; ‘Jack Beresford’s Yarn: an Ocean 
Romance,” by Harry Collingwood; ‘‘ Matthew 
Parkyn,” by Mrs. Henry Clarke; ‘‘ A Little 
Lass and Lad,” by Sarah Tytler ; ‘‘ The Tempta- 
tion of Ernest Ellerby,” by F. Lethbridge 
Farmer; ‘‘ An Ill-Matched Pair: the Story of a 
Marriage of Convenience,” by Austin Clare; 
‘‘Ballinvalley, or a Hundred Years Ago,” 
by Archdeacon Wynne; ‘‘ A Harbour Light,” 
by C. E. Mallandaine ; ‘‘ Emma’s Marriage,” by 
F. E. Reade; ‘‘ Miss Chilcott’s Legacy,” by 
H. Louisa Bedford ; ‘‘ Punch, Judy, and Toby,” 
by M. Bramston; ‘‘ Poor Little Mother,’ by 
Eleanor C. Price; ‘‘Smith’s Weakness: the 
_ Simple Tale of an Uphill Fight,” by G. Manville 
Fenn; ‘‘A Thankful Heart,” by Lady Dun- 
boyne; ‘“‘ Behind the Bow-Window,” by K. M. 
FitzGerald; ‘His Level Best,” by F. B. 
Forester ; ‘‘ Whispering Tongues,” by Phoebe 
Allen ; ‘‘ Flower and Thorn,” by C. E. Mallan- 
daine; ‘“‘ Ruth Davenant,” by the Rev. W. J. 
Bettison ; ‘‘ Grandmother Gwen,” by the author 
of ‘‘Earth’s Many Voices”’; ‘‘ No. 11, Chesterton 
Street: a Story for Mothers’ Meetings,” by 
E. Jameson; “A Mystery at King’s Grant,’ 
by A. E. D., author of ‘“‘A Chance Acquaint- 
ance”; ‘‘ World’s Gain,” by Helen Shipton ; 
‘‘Aunt Dorothy’s Tea-Table,” by Catherine M. 
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MacSorley; ‘A Colt from the Heather,” by 
Christabel R. Coleridge; ‘Peter the Peace- 
maker,” by E. A. T.; ‘‘ About the Feathered 
Folk,” by Crona Temple ; ‘* Kirsty’s Prince : 
a Story of Holyrood,” by Crona Temple; 
“Qhilbury Folk,” by C. E. M., author 
of ‘Adam Gorlake’s Will”; “A Great 
Forgiveness, or The Story of Gladys,” by 
M, A. M.; ‘‘The Fortunes of the Fairlies,” by 


Lucy Hardy. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
‘* Napoleon’s Opera-Glass,’’a histrionic study, 
by Lew Rosen ; ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs,” by 
Isaac ie oe in colours by Mrs. Arthur 
Gaskin; ‘‘The Lambs: their Lives, their 
Friends, and their ers new par- 
ticulars and new material, by William Carew 
Hazlitt ; ‘‘More Songs from Vagabondia,” by 
Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey ; ‘‘ Lays and 
Legends of the Weald of Kent,” by Lilian 
Winser, with illustrations by Margaret Winser ; 
“A Light Load,” by Dollie Radford—new 
edition, illustrated with designs by Beatrice 
Parsons; ‘‘Idylls of Spain,” by John Walker ; 
“Spanish Armada,” a letter written by Capt. 
Cuellar, of the Spanish Armada, to King 
Philip II., recounting his misadventures in 
Ireland and elsewhere after the wreck of his 
ship, translated, with notes, by H. D. Sedg- 
wick; ‘‘A Lover’s Breast-Knot,” lyrics by 
Katharine ; “*Essays upon Matthew 
Arnold,” by Arthur Galton; ‘Songs and 
Odes,” by Canon Dixon (Shilling Garland, 
No. 5); ‘‘ Alida Craig,” a novel by Pauline 
King, with illustrations by T. K. Hanna; 
“Thames Sonnets and Semblances,”’ by Mar- 
garet Armour and W. B. Macdougall; ‘‘ Medi- 
tations in Motley,” by W. B. Harte; ‘‘ The 
Praise of Life,” by Laurence Binyon ; ‘‘ Dante 
Studies,” by P. Schaff, with illustrations by 
W. T. Horton; ‘‘New Poems,” by Stephen 
Philips; ‘‘ Turnpike Tales,” by the Rev. Charles 
L. Marson. 
New Editions. —‘‘ Christ in Hades,” by 
Stephen Phillips, third edition ; ‘‘Aéromancy,” 
by Margaret L. Woods, second edition; 
“The Unconscious Humorist, and other 
Essays,” by E. H. Lacon Watson; ‘ Poetry of 
Tennyson,” by Henry Van Dyke, fifth edition. 








MESSRS, GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & sons’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


“‘ Every Boy’s Book of Sport and Pastime,” 
edited by Prof. Hoffmann; ‘‘ Every Girl’s Book 
of Sport, Occupation and Pastime,” edited by 
Mrs. Mary Whitley; ‘‘ Scotland for Ever, or 
the Adventures of Alec MeDonell,” by Colonel 
Perey Groves, with illustrations by Harry 
Payne; the D’ romances of 
Alexandre Dumas, in 9 vols.; the Fordham 
edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s writings, in 6 
vols.; the large-paper edition of the ‘‘ King’s 
Own” Marryat, to be completed in 19 vols. ; 
Routledge’s ‘‘ Crown Classics,” a new series of 
the best standard works in English literature ; 
the twenty-third edition of Charles Mackay’s 
“1001 Gems of Poetry,” with considerable addi- 
tions ; Routledge’s ‘‘ Modern Classics,” a new 
series of popular classics, printed at the Oxford 
University Press; the Notre Dame edition of 
Victor Hugo’s novels, to be completed in 13 
vols.; “‘The Standard Novelists,” a library of 
the twenty best novels of the twenty best 
standard novelists; ‘The Life of Queen 
Victoria,” by G. Barnett Smith, brought down 
to September, 1896; new novels by Colonel 
R. H. Savage and Nat Gould; a new edition of 
Nugent’s French Dictionary, edited by J. 
Duhamel; ‘‘ The Fernandez Reciter,” in 2 vols., 
popular and humorous; a complete edition of 
Carleton’s ‘Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry” ; and new volumes of Routledge’s 
Household Books, the Oval Series, the Olive 


MESSRS, HENRY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Art.— The Pageant, 1897,” edited by C. H. 


Happy Owls,” an auto-lithographic picture- 
bed by Th. van Hoytema. tetied 
Autobiography.—'* Memoirs of Marshal Oudi- 
not, Duc de Reggio,” compiled from the 
hitherto unpublished souvenirs of the Duchesse 
de Reggio by Gaston Stiegler, and translated 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, with two 
portraits in heliogravure; ‘‘The Recollections 
of Alexis de Tocqueville,” edited by the 
Comte de Tocqueville and translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos, with a portrait in 
heliogravure; ‘The Memoirs of Paul de 
Kock,” translated by Robert Harborough 
Sherard. 
Miscellaneous.—‘‘ The Collected Works of 
Friedrich Nietzsche ”—vol. x., ‘A Genealogy of 
Morals,” translated by Dr. William A. Hauss- 
mann; ‘‘ Poems,” translated by John Gray; 
‘*The Housewife’s Referee,” by Mrs. de Salis, 
illustrated. 





NEVILLE, BEEMAN & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Lord Rosebery’s Speeches; Phil May’s 
Annual for 1896; three volumes of the ‘‘ New 
Vagabond Library,” edited by G. B. Burgin— 
‘* Gascoigne’s Ghost,” by G. B. Burgin, “A 
Chinese Opium Chest,” by Mr. M—, “ His 
Daughter,” by W. Alden; ‘ Merlin,” by Mr. 

; “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” by 
Hamlin Garland; ‘Indian Gup,” by an Indian 
Chaplain; ‘‘ History of British South Africa,” 
by Colin Campbell; “‘ Unknown London,” by 
A. T. Camden Pratt ; ‘‘ Rottenness : a Study of 
America and England,” by Roger Pocock; 
‘‘Our Sacred Books” — part i, the Old 
Testament, embracing the latest conciusions of 
the Higher Critics and the latest discoveries of 
the archaeologists, by A. 8. Cantlay. 
Fiction.—‘‘ The Passion for Romance,” by 
Edgar Jepson; ‘‘The Tides Ebb out to the 
Night,” being the Journal of a Young Man, 
Basil Brooke, edited by his Friend, Hugh 
Langley; “Lady Levallion,” by George 
Widdrington ; ‘‘When Arnold Comes Home,” 
by Mary E. Mann, with a frontispiece by 
Alan Wright; ‘The Tyrants of Kool-Sim,” by 
J. Maclaren Cobban, cheap edition, with a 
frontispiece by Alan Wright ; ‘‘ There was once 
a Prince,” by Mary E. Mann, cheap edition, 
with a frontispiece by Alan Wright. 


MESSRS, R. 








THE ANNALS OF ULSTER, 
Il, 


Annala Uladh. Annals of Ulster ...a 
chronicle of Irish affairs A.D. 431—1131: 
1155—1541. Vol. IIL, ap. 1379—1541, 
Edited, with Translation and Notes, by 
B. MacCarthy, D.D., M.R.I.A. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direc- 
tion of the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy. (Dublin: Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1895.) 


WE resume the list of corrigenda commenced in 
the AcADEMY of September 12 : 


PR ke 

478, 6, for ceirbach read cerrbach. L. 21, for 
Calbaigh (acc. sg.!) read Calbach, 
L. 24, for Minchaise read Minchasce. 
480, 12, for de read do. LI. 26, 31, for iarradh 
read iarraidh,. 

484, 25, for fedhan read fedhain (the following 
adj. mér, a dat. sg. fem., is a scriba: 


Shannon and Gleeson White, illustrated ; ‘‘ The 
Parade, 1897,” an illustrated gift-book for 
boys and girls, edited by Gleeson White ; ‘‘ The 


BR GL 

486, 17, for Scillinn read Sceillinn. L. 18, for 
O Domnall read O Domnaill. 

4, for Insoighidh read Innsoighidh. L. 
15, after air insert 7; and in the 
translation, for ‘‘tho” read ‘‘ him 
and the.” 

4, for ciaredh read cuiredh, which is plain 
in the MS., and cancel note 4. L. 6, 
before fer insert 7. L. 11, for an 
read in. LL, 26, for Sluagh read 
Sluaigedh. 

5, for Des read Dess. L. 22, for scél- 
aighacht read scélaighecht. 

494, 16, for dadnacht read dadnnacht. 

496, 2, for lin read linn, L. 6, for Cilli read 
Cille, and so in p. 510, 1. 2; p. 512, 
ll. 9, 19; p. 516, Il. 1,5; p. 522, 1, 10; 

. 524, 1.6; p. 556, 1. 25; p. 570, 
p 9. L. 11, for cunntaberta read 
cunntabarta, and so in p. 506, 1. 21. 

6, for morann read moriin (better mérin), 

3, for brises read brisis. L. 9, prefix 7, 
and for soime read roime. L. 19, 
for fa read sa. L. 20, for ’si 
n-Shligech read fi t-Shligech, and 
Jor duthadh (acc. sg.!) read duth- 
aigh. 

5, walle ‘*a,” and in the translation, /or 
‘the prey” read “‘ their prey.” 

3, for an t-en macgoill read an t-enmac 
goill. L. 7, for arneis read airneis. 
L. 17, for hiarradh read hiarraidh, 
L. 18, for fuar read fuair. 

508, 15, for braithrach read braithrech. LL. 17, 

for coganta read conganta. L, 22, 

Jor the second morin read marbthur. 

510, 5, for hUaltdir read Uhaltair—i.e., Val- 

tair. L. 11, for Domnaiill read 

Domnaill. 

512, 21, for d@’ar’n-iadmaidh (pret. pass. !) read 

darn-iadmad, a scribal error for dar’ 

iadadh, 

514, 3, for galléglaich read galliclaich. (So 

in p. 538, 1. 19, p. 540, 1. 5, p. 544, 
1. 27, p. 562, Il. 23, 25, for galli- 
glach read galléclach, and in p. 542, 
1. 10, for ghalloglachaib read ghal- 
loclachaib.) J.. 21, for Innis read Inis. 

5, p. 542, 1, 28, for dithaidhe, dhithaidhe 
read dithaighe, dhithaighe. 

4, for Loiscis read Loisgis. L. 16, for 
Coille read Coilled. 

1, for Clafnn-innsi read Clain-innsi. 

9, for le read la. L. 20, for Duine- 
hiascighe read Duine biasc. 

23, for mac (gen. sg.!) read mic. L, 26, 
for min read minn, L, 29, for cell 
read cellaib. 

2, for ansa read annsa. L. 4, for deic- 
maid read dechmad. L. 5, for ites 
read iter. I. 14, for Domnaill read 
nDomnaill, L. 16, for uima read 


488, 


490, 


492, 


498, 
500, 


504, 
506, 


uime. 
528, 8, for Tire-n-Eogain read Tire hEogain. 
L. 20, for lin read linn. 
530, 24, for si read sa. L. 27, after righ insert 
7; and then in the translation, for 
of the sons of king or lord read as 
a rom Ss son and as a lord. 
534, 10, 11, for Tigernain read Tigernaig. 
536, 17, for Domnall read Donn. L. 28, for 
Almainniich, Prusainnich read Al- 
mainnich, Spainnich; and in the 
translation, for Prussians and Saxons 
read Spaniards and English. That 
the Prussians were in 1522 at war 
with the French is an historical nidus 
equinus reserved for Dr. MacCarthy, 
who here misread the ligature of s 





error for méir). 





Books, and the Ariel Shakspere. 


and p as Prus. 

540, 2, for Tir read Tire. LL, 21, for loiscit 
read loiscsit. 

542, 9, for do ronnsat read doronsat. L, 19, 
for dit read dith. 
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Pp LL. 

544, 10, for treicatar read treicetar. L. 17, for 
6’tehilatur read 6’tchialatur. L. 
19, for fachbatur read facbatur. 

546, 4, for inchiiganta read inchunganta. L. 
10, for comarbadh read commarbadh. 
Ll. 15, 30, for o’tchualadh read 
o’tchiala. 

548, 3, for tréighach read tréighech. L. 15, 

fcr rannaidhacht read rannaidhecht 
(better rannaighecht). L. 22, /for 
mur read muir. 

550, 11, for anaisgaidh read anaisgidh. L. 16, 
for Luinnuin read Lunnuinn. L. 
22, for ral read sii. 

for dithaidh read dithaigh. L. 29, 
for Tigerna na Trin-Conghail read 
Tigerna Trin Conghail. 

Jor Dochartaigh Iarter the MS. has 
Dochart arter. L. 26, for Ciarraidhi 
read Ciarraighi. 

for mochéirghi read moic{h ]éirghi. 

L. 6, read dhuthaigh. 

L. 20, for 


552, 26, 
554, 15, 


556, 10, 

558, 2, for du read do. 
L. 17, read dithaigh. 
aen aimsir read enaimsir. 

566, 16, for iter obar read itir obair. 

dele the second fer. 

568, 15, for Donnchaidh read Domnail/, and so 
in the translation. 

1, for dhol read dhul, L. 4, read dhuth- 
aigh. L. 18, for comhaill read 
comhall, 

572, 10, for scribedh read scribadh. L. 31, for 
do lucht read don lucht. 

2, for reachaigh read reacaigh. L. 28, 
for aimser (dat. sg.!) read aimsir. 

2, for @Vealathadh read d’ealathain. L. 
13, jor airmhtir read arimhthir. 
L. 23, for aithnech read aithnedh. 

8, fer duthadh, mocheirghi read duthaig, 
moichéirghi. L, 12, for diarmhe 
read diairmhe, LL. 13, for teris read 

i L. 21, for idom read edén 
MS, «1 


580, 8, for enink read buailedh. L. 9, for 
imruaigthe read imruagtia. 

20, for sduir.... acinedhach read sdiuir 
. +». na cinedhach, “‘ the rudder of 
the kindreds.” 

10, after Maghnusa insert mic Tomais. 
L. 14, for les read leis. 1.. 20, after 
thShaxanaigh insert go Baile atha. 

14, for Goidhil read Gaidhil. L. 15, for 
cumartha (vox nihili translated by 
‘* ratifications”) read cunnartha, 
“bargains.” L, 27, for siughudh 
read suigigud, better suidigud. 

, 4, omit lé, as there are two puncta delentia 
under it. L. 6, for loiscadh read 
loscadh. L. 10, for tiucfedh read 
tiucfadh. L. 12, after sin insert lais 
(“by him”), L. 13, for lind read 
lion. 

15, for Sil read Siol. 

ll. 1, 30, for gu madh, Gu madh read 
gunadh, Gunadh. L. 13, for im- 
coimedh read imcoimét, L, 23, for 
Od’chiialadh read (0’dchiiala. 

23, p. 598, 1. 27, for chloinn read chlainn. 

ll, after Taedhg insert og. L. 26, for 
Domnaiill read Domnaill. 

7, or chainneochfadh read chuinneoch- 
fadh. Lil. 8, 11, for adubert read 
adubairt. 

15, for Mégh-Uidhir read Még-uidhir. 

last line, for Clain-inis read Claen-inis. 

14, for caich read caeich. ‘ 

21, for Anrias read Annrias. 

1, for ogh (perfect) read dg (young). 

11, for du O, and in p. 616, 1. 24, for du 
Ath, read d’uath, where the aspirated 
t is a littera otiosa. 


L. 23, 


570, 


574, 


5 


2 
<<) 


=) 


584, 


586, 


uo 
Zz 
Zz 


590, 
594, 


596, 


598, 


600, 


602, 
604, 
606, 
608, 
610, 
614, 
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616, 9, for Raghilligh read Raghalligh, and 
for in dubhthari read in Dubhthair, 
and in the translation, for of the 
Sternness read Brian of the Dubh- 
thar. 

2, for fir leanan read firleannan. L. 5, 
dele na. L. 8, for d’eigi dofin] read 
deig don. L. 9, for Shabhaeis read 
Shabhoeis. L. 21, before teachd 
insert a. L. 26, for Tho erl- 
bhaigh read Thorrghealbhaigh (better 
Thoirdhealbhaigh). 

1, for ceaan read ceann. L. 7, for 
Torrghealbadh read Torrghealbach. 
L. 20, for tuaith chonnaichch read 
tuaidh connaich (better tuaigh con- 
naidh). L. 22, for buainidhe read 
buannaidh (better biianaidh). 

17, for hInnis-sgeillin read hInis sgeillinn. 

9, for carrdis read cairdis. L. 19, after 
Corbmac insert mac. L. 26, for 
iarradh read iarraidh. 

4, for triur read triar. L. 16, for Ar(da)- 
Macha read Ardmacha. 

630, 19, for crochad read creachadh ; and in the 
translation, for hung read raided. 

632, 6, for Dundara read Dudara. L. 10, for 
h[Aith]ne read Uathne. 


So much for corrections of the printed text. 
Some of the errors above pointed out are typo- 
graphical, resulting from the employment of 
the so-called Irish character ; but most are due 
to ignorance of the elements of Middle-Irish 
palaeography and grammar, and to consequent 
inability to extend contractions rightly. The 
numerous mistakes in the translation and notes 
must be reserved for another occasion. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 


618, 


620, 


622, 
626, 


628, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEMITIC ORIGINAL OF SOME NEW TESTA- 
MENT PASSAGES. 
Ulm : Sept. 18, 1896. 

In the numbers of the ACADEMY for Septem- 
ber 5 and 12, Mr. F. P. Badham and Mr. N. 
Herz refer to some passages of the New Testa- 
ment which I tried to explain as translations 
of a Semitic original. Both of them seem to 
be unaware that I have treated the same ques- 
tion at greater length in a little book, Philologica 
sacra, Bemerkungen iiber die Urgestalt der 
Evangelien und Apostelgeschichte, published 
two or three months ago by Reuther & 
Reichard at Berlin. I beg permission to refer 
the readers of the ACADEMY to this publication 
(pp. 27-36, 40, 41). Here it must suffice to 
state why I cannot accept the criticisms of 
either of my opponents. 

1) Mr. Badham derives the peculiar word 
éSdpvvare (Acts iii. 14) from Malachi iii. 13. If 
this be the case, the author of the Acts himself 
(according to the theory of Prof. Blass) or the 
corrector, if the reading jpyfcacte comes from 
him, will fall under the same condemnation of 
‘slender knowledge of the Septuagint”’; for 
they replaced a reading, derived from the 
prophet (éS8épwvare), by another (ipricacée), 
which has nothing to do with the prophetical 
passage. 

(2) Mr. Herz is quite right in saying that 
the resemblance which Mr. Badham found out 
between these passages of the Acts and Malachi 
is very slight ; but for the rest he agrees with 
him, and criticises me for not having seen that 
the Septuagint of Job xv. 10 and xxxv. 16 
read “>, and not “n>. In the publication 
mentioned above, I have expressly stated that 
it is the same thing whether we think of 4 5 
or of a> (pp. 40, 41), supporting it with 
several passages from the Greek Old Testament, 
where “5> and 72> or 72> and 72> are 





I confounded (Psalms Xxxiii, 10, 2 Sam, xxii, 21, 








Lucian). Mr. Herz proposes pms and 
>’rms- But can he show any passage where 


the one corresponds to Sapivew, the other to 
apveia@a: P 

(3) A “more serious mistake” Mr. Herz 
finds in my identification of ¢@v«of (Matt. vi. 7) 
=)owrel (Luke xi. 2 D)=c™DM. But he 
does not even mention the fact, that not only in 
the Septuagint of Job xl. 25 is Hebrew cheber 
rendered by vos, but that also in the First 
Book of Maccabees, xii. 3, xv. 1, Hebrew cheber 
and rosh cheber on the Maccabean coins corre- 
spond with vos and é@vdpxns. If, then, the 
noun cheber is rendered by the noun %vos, why 
should it be impossible that the adjective chabér 
should correspond with the adjective e@vxés ? 
This question is, however, too intricate to be 
treated here; and the same is the case with the 
assumption of Mr. Herz, that the original 
Gospel was written in Aramaic and not in 
Hebrew. Quite recently an authority like 
Dalman expressed his firm conviction that 
Jesus spoke Aramaic, but Dalman was not 
equally certain whether the Gospel was not 
first written in Hebrew. This would be almost 
settled, if I am correct in another identifica- 
tion, which will be published in the forth- 
coming number of the Expository Times. 
Luke vi. 30, 5 alpwv is in Hebrew NWT (ha- 
nose); the same word NWI = Wd (ha- 
nishe), is “‘he who lends,” or “from whom 
one borrows” = Matt. v. 42, roy @éAovra amd cod 
davicaca. I do not know of similar equiva- 


lents in Aramaic. 

I must not trespass on your columns ; but it 
remains my pleasant duty to express my sincere 
thanks for the generous words from the pen of 
Prof. Cheyne, which appeared in the same 
number in which Mr. Herz endorsed the judg- 
ment of Mr. Badham. 

E. NESTLE. 








‘*NYREN’S CRICKETER’S TUTOR.” 
London : Sept. 19, 1896. 

When Mr. Charles Whibley wrote an intro- 
duction, three years ago, to a new edition of this 
early classic of cricket, he was led away by his 
enthusiasm to claim all the literary merit of the 
book for Nyren, and to discredit the suggestion 
that this was due to the original editor, C. C. C. 
(Charles Cowden Clarke). 

In our notice of Mr. Whibley’s edition 
(AcaDEMY, June 24, 1893), we ventured to argue 
the point from intrinsic evidence. We quoted 
passage after passage which could only have 
come from the pen not of the Hampshire rustic, 
but of the friend of Charles Lamb. And we 
concluded : ‘‘ The reminiscences may be those 
of Nyren, but the voice is the voice of Cowden 
Clarke.” 

Whether Mr. Whibley was converted, we 
know not. Buta greater than he, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, was good enough to write that he 
thought we had proved our case. 

The demonstration has come at last. In the 
autobiographbic sketch entitled My Long Life, 
which Mrs. Cowden Clarke has this week pub- 
lished, she says of her husband under date 
1829 : 


‘* Besides his theatrical and fine art notices, Charles 
busied himself with writing some books he had in 
hand . . . and a third named ‘ Nyren’s Cricketer’s 
Guide,’ which was the result of putting into read- 
able form the recollections of a vigorous old friend 
who had been a famous cricketer in his youth 
and early manhood, and who, in his advanced age, 
used to come and communicate his cricketing ex- 
periences to Charles with chuckling pride and 
complacent reminiscence ’’ (p. 87). 





Habemus confitentem reum. 
\ J. 8. C, 
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EARLY KNOWLEDGE OF THE GRAIL LEGEND 
IN ENGLAND. 
London : Sept. 20, 1£96. 

Mr. Shedlock, in the last number of the 
ACADEMY (p. 207, col. 1), quotes the well-known 
passage of Helinandus as evidence that the 
Grail legend was known in this country as 
early as 717. A.D. It is, however, only evidence 
that Helinandus (who, by the way, is later, 
not earlier than Chrétien, as Mr. Shedlock 
states) was acquainted with the romance known 
as the Grand St. Graal, from which he has 
bodily taken over story and date. 

The only valid reasons for surmising possible 
knowledge of the legend in England prior to 
the twelfth century are touched upon in my 
Grail Legend (pp. 221 et seq.), to which I may 
be allowed to refer Mr. Shedlock. 

ALFRED NUTT. 








SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOCY. 


‘‘ KEILINSCHRIFTLICHE BIBLIOTHEK.”—Samm- 
lung von Assyrischen und Babylonischen Texten. 
Edited by E. Schrader. Vol. IV. (Berlin: 
Reuther & Reichard.) Another volume of 
Prof. Schrader’s useful library of cuneiform 
texts has just made its appearance. It con- 
tains transliterations and translations of a very 
large number of legal texts and contracts by 
Dr. Peiser, who has specially devoted himself 
to this particular class of documents. We 
begin with contracts and legal decisions which 
belong to the Babylonia of the age of Abraham, 
and end with the 219th year of the Arsakid era or 
933.0. Dr. Peiser includes among them many 
of the Kappadokian tablets, the reading and 
translation of which are still a matter of great 
difficulty. He agrees with the view first put 
forward by myself that these tablets must be 
referred to the fourteenth century B.c., though 
palaeographical and other reasons have lately 
made me wonder whether, after all, they 
should not be relegated to an earlier period— 
that of the first dynasty of Babylon. His 
translations of them are, of course, to @ con- 
siderable extent tentative, and he is certainly 
wrong in correcting Delitzsch’s ga into ik. 
The name which he reads Suiglia, for example, 
is really Sugalia, which we also find in early 
Babylonian contracts. These latter still present 
many difficulties to the translator as well as to 
the transliterator, although the enormous 
number of them lately found at Tello, 
Niffer, Jokha, and where has made 
their decipherment more practicable. The 
contracts and other legal documents of the 
later Babylonian age can now be read with 
comparatively little trouble. The importance 
of such documents for the history, as well as 
for the social and economical life, of Babylonia 
and ia cannot easily be over-estimated. 
In fact, the whole daily life of the people lies 
spread out in them before us, as it were, and a 
good part of our knowledge of Babylonian history 
in the Abrahamic age is dependent on the dates 
attached to the records of legal decisions and 
commercial transactions. It is now too late 
for any change to be made in the general plan 
of the “‘ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,’ but the 
newly-published volume makes me wish more 
than ever that room had been found in it for 
notes which are not merely textual or philo- 
logical. As it is, however, the ‘“ Bibliothek” 
isa monument for which Assyriology will ever 
hold in honour Prof. Schrader’s name. 
Assyrisches Handwirterbuch. By Fr. Delitzsch. 
Parts 3 and 4. (Leipzig: Hinrichs; London: 
Luzac.) I have already given Prof. Delitzsch’s 
Assyrian Dictionary a warm greeting in the 
ACADEMY, and the two parts now issued com- 
lete the work. The rapidity with which it 
been brought to a conclusion enhances its 





value. Not, indeed, that it is a dictionary in 
the ordi sense of the term: it is rather the 
skeleton of a dictionary, which the scholars of a 
future generation may perhaps be able to com- 
pile. The cuneiform literature yet examined 
is but a-tithe of that which actually exists, 
and Prof. Delitzsch’s volumes do not profess to 
contain all the words which have been noted 
even in this fragment of a vast literature. We 
have only to compare them with such parts of 
Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s Dictionary as have already 
been published, to see how eclectic Prof. 
Delitzsch has sometimes been. And yet Dr. 
Muss-Arnolt’s Dictionary itself takes no notice 
of many words which every Assyriologist who 
has a competent acquaintance with Assyrian 
literature will have recorded in his note-book. 
We are not yet past the age of vocabularies 
rather than of dictionaries, and it will be many 
generations before we are so. A comparison 
between Prof. Delitzsch and Dr. Muss-Arnolt will 
suggest another fact : how imperfect our philo- 
logical knowledge of Assyrian still is. As I 
turn over the pages of Prof. Delitzsch’s Dic- 
tionary, my eye frequently falls upon words to 
which I should attach a different signification 
from that assigned to them in it; still more 
frequently upon words the signification of 
which is probable and nothing more. But, 
after all, this is also the case with a good many 
words in the Hebrew Lexicon; and the ever- 
increasing bulk of cuneiform literature, as well 
as the large mass of lexical tablets it contains, 
gives the Assyriologist an advantage which the 
Hebraist does not possess. And Prof. Delitzsch’s 
work will materially lighten the task of the 
decipherer, not only by its clear and orderly 
collection of Assyrian words, but still more by 
its copious quotation of the passages in which 
the words occur. These enable the student to 
test the meanings assigned to the words in 
question, and determine for himself whether or 
not he shall follow the Professor in his ex- 
planation of some particular verb or noun. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts. 
By James A. Craig. Vol. I. (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs.) This is a large and well got-up book, 
containing a considerable number of cuneiform 
texts, beautifully printed on luxurious paper, 
and it is correspondingly expensive. Whether 
Assyrian students, who are proverbially not 
the wealthiest of men, can afford to buy works 
like this, which cost more than a volume of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
crammed as the latter is with texts, is a 
question which, I think, may reasonably be 
asked. The sumptuousness end consequent 
cost of the volume, however, do not interfere 
with the excellence of Prof. Craig’s copies of 
various texts containing prayers, oracles, 
hymns, and the like, now in the British 
Museum, or with the accuracy with which they 
have been reproduced. But it is a pity that 
the explanations of them should be of the 
meagrest kind, even this, however, being said 
to be ‘‘in several cases given under reserve ’’— 
acondition which unfortunately applies to most 
translations of cuneiform texts, and indeed to 
most of the conclusions of a progressive science. 
For translations and fuller information we are 
referred to a later volume, the consequence 
being that the volume just published will be of 
service only to Assyrian scholars. This is the 
more to be regretted as the texts contain a good 
deal which the student of Semitic religion or 
of tne Old Testament would be glad to know. 
He will therefore be tantalised by Prof. Craig's 
words in the preface: ‘‘The supreme and all- 
sustaining power of the gods, belief in the 
efficacy of prayer and of sacrifice that is well- 
pleasing, stern doctrines of sin and guilt, re- 
deeming doctrines of grace and pardon, belief 
in the abiding presence of the god with king’s 


armies and individuals, belief in divine commu- | most striking c 





by which direction was given in times of doubt 
—these were all prominent doctrines”’ in Baby- 
lonian religion. 

Two articles on the date of the Fall of 
Nineveh may be signalised here. One was pub- 
lished in the Revue des Questions historiques for 
January, 1896, by the Abbé de Moor, and seeks 
to show on the basis of inscriptions that the 
date is 608 3.0. ; the other was read before the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 
August, 1895, by the eminent classical scholar 
M. Théodore Reinach, under the title of ‘‘ La 
Bataille de Magdolos et la Chute de Ninive.” 
In this the author points out that the battle of 
Magdolos referred to by Herodotus is not to be 
identified with the defeat of Josiah at Megiddo, 
but must be an engagement at Migdol, which 
took place a few months earlier aud caused the 
transference of the Empire of Asia from the 


Assyrians to Egypt. 
~~ A. H. SAyce. 








THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


On October 1, the Clarendon Press will 
publish two quarterly Sections of the New 
English Dictionary : one, continuing D, by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray ; and the other, continuing 
F, by Mr. Henry Bradley. 

Dr. Murray’s Section, from DisBuRDEN to 
DISOBSERVANT, contains 1396 main words, 27 
combinations explained under these, and 127 
subordinate entries ; 1550 in all. Of the 1396 
main words, 926 are current and native or fully 
naturalised, 464 are marked as obsolete, and only 
6 as alien or not fully naturalised. 

The words of Latin (or French) derivation in 
Dis-, which were entered upon in the preceding 
Section, are here continued. They form an 
almost solid block, interrupted ouly by dish 
(with its compounds and derivatives), which is 
the only word of Old English age included ; and 
even this is originally from Latin, though 
adopted in West Germanic probably before the 
English conquest of Britain. Later representatives 
of the same Latin word are dais, desk, disk, and 
discus, the differentiation of which is noteworthy. 
The unusually large proportion of obsolete words 
confirms what has been pointed out before, as to 
the classes of words that the language has dis- 
carded since the twelfth century. 

Of the dis- words interest attaches to the sense- 
history of discipline, disclaim, discount, discover, 
discretion, disease, disgrace, disqwise, dishabille, 
dishevel, dislocate, with their related groups. But 
the most interesting word in these pages is 
dismal, the full history of which is here for the 
first time exhibited. Contemporary evidence 
shows this to have been originally the Anglo- 
French dis mal = Latin dies mali, evil or ill- 
omened days, the “Egyptian days” of the 
mediaeval calendar; and it was so — for 
more than three centuries. It is only as we 
come down near 1600 that we find other things 
than days characterised as “ dismal” ; and when 
Minsheu, in 1617, derived the word from dies 
malus “ an euill and vnhappie time” (a derivation 
discarded by Dr. Trench as “one of those 
plausible etymologies which one learns after a 
while to reject with contempt”), he was doubtless 
going upon the use of the word within his own 
memory. 

Mr. Bradley’s Section includes the latter part 
of the article jish (verb) and the words from 
Jishable to flecuose, and contains 956 main 
words, 314 combinations explained under these, 
and 170 subordinate entries ; 1440 in all. Of 
the 956 main words, 731 are current and native 
or fully naturalised, 205 are marked as obsolete, 
and 20 as alien or not fully naturalised. 

Of the 1812 words contained in this Section, not 
more than thirty-five existed in Old English. The 
teristic of the portion of the 


nications through dreams, visions, and oracles, ! English vocabulary here dealt with is the abund- 
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ance of words which are of onomatopoeic origin, 
or which have been influenced in their sense- 
development by their apparently imitative or 
expressive sound ; as fizz, fizzle, flab, flabbergast, 
flabby, flack, flacker, flaff, flap, flapdoodle, flare, 
Jlash, flasker, flaunt, &. Among the words inter- 
esting on account of their variety of meanings 
(on the development of which new light has in 
most instances been thrown by the quotations) 
are fit (seven words so spelt), fiz, flag (twelve 
words), flake (nine words), flame, flap, flare, flash 
(nine words), flat, flatter, flaw, fleet (ten words), 
jlesh and its derivatives. The etymological notes 
on most of these words will be found to contain 
facts not given in other English Dictionaries, or 
corrections of commonly accepted errors ; other 
articles of tgeediecieal interest are, flamfew, 
flamingo, flannel, flask, flavour, flee, fleech. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Sir Joun Evans, treasurer of the Royal 
Society, has been nominated president for the 
meeting of the British Association, which is to 
be held next year at Toronto; and August 18 
has been fixed as the date of the meeting. The 
list of vice-presidents includes Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Dawson, and 
President Lumb. Bristol has been chosen as 
the place of meeting in 1898; and Dover for 
1899, when the French Association will also be 
holding its meeting at Boulogne. The list of 
the council includes the following new names: 
Captain E. W. Creak, Dr. John Hopkinson, 
Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. W. H. Preece, and Prof. 
E. B. Tylor—who fill the five vacancies caused 
by retirement in rotation. During the past 
year the following foreign men of science have 
been elected corresponding members: Prof. 
Emil C. Hansen, of Copenhagen; Prof. F. 
Paschen, of Hanover; Prof. Ira Ramsen, of 
Baltimore, and Prof. C. Runge, of Hanover. 
The total of the grants appropriated to scien- 
tific purposes at the Liverpool meeting amount 
to £1355, as compared with £1104 at Ipswich. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Wuirtey Strokes and Prof. Kuno Meyer, 
of Liverpool, propose to publish, with Max 
Niemeyer, of Halle, an Archiv fiir Celtische 
Lexicographic. Among the special objects which 
they have in view is to supply a dictionary to 
the great body of Middle Irish literature, 
unpublished vernacular glossaries, an alpha- 
betical index to the glosses of Old Welsh, Old 
Breton, and Old Cornish, lists of loan-words 
in the several Celtic languages, and an onomas- 
ticon of personal and place names in Ireland 
Scotland, Wales, and Brittany. Contributions 
will be printed in German, English, French, 
and Italian. 


FINE ART. 
Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Archi- 


tecture. By F. P. Evans. (Heinemann.) 


Tuts volume is a perfect treasure-house of 
information, and in its scope is larger than 
its title indicates, for it deals not only with 
the work of the mason, but with that of the 
missal painter and even with that of the 
theologian. It is written, too, in a spirited 
and vivacious style, which makes us ready 
to forgive a slight tendency to over-positive- 
ness of statement, and a certain indigestible 
quality almost inevitable when, as here, 
compression is pushed to the utmost limits 
of the pon ett oy 

The attitude of official Christianity to- 
wards natural science may not be entirely 
satisfactory, even at the end of the nine- 


teenth century. In its early and medieval 
period—the period during which symbolism 
was chiefly practised—it was a marvel of 
grotesqueness. This is equally true, 
whether one refers to the written word 
or the painted effigy, to the illumination 
done in the monkish scriptorium, or to the 
** stone pages ” of cathedral walls. In such 
represertations as these, it is often hard to 
know what manner of beast is intended. It 
is still harder to decipher what they are 
doing, what they symbolise, or whether 
they symbolise anything at all. Occasionally, 
no doubt, we come across plain bits of 
history, as in the hunt of Theodoric, 
where the Arian hunter is himself hunted 
of Satan, to be found by the west door.of 
San Zenone, in Verona. Sometimes, again, 
they are in the nature of imaginative genre, 
as in the so-called Lombard sculptures at 
S. Michele, in Pavia, which seem to portray 
the gymkhana of an unknown and savage 
people. Mostly, however, these things are 
symbolical, either directly or through con- 
vention, and there is an esoteric justifica- 
tion for the existence of these queer animals 
and for the queer things they are doing. 
To the conundrums thus presented, many of 
which are calculated to puzzle an otherwise 
expert medievalist, the author has been at 
pains to provide us with the key. 

Mr. Evans’s personal acquaintance with 
the ecclesiastical fauna is extensive and 
peculiar, and he has skimmed for us no 
inconsiderable portion of the German lite- 
rature now current on the subject. The 
most important fact to remember in these 
matters is, of course, that, in the patristic 
conception, the visible creation was itself the 
image or symbol of the invisible world. 
The Fathers, too, inherited a vast amount of 
pseudo-science, not only from Jewish, but 
from Gentile sources; while the lives of 
many of the ablest of them were spent in 
Egypt, where symbolical representation had 
been practised for four thousand years. 
Who the Father was who first sys- 
tematised the errant animal symbolism 
of early Christianity, is as hopeless an 
inquiry as to seek for the author of the 
Eugubine Tables. The Alexandrian Greek 
who wrote the Physiologus, and whose 
work, as it has come down to us, is probably 
a re-hash of various originals, was, if not 
the earliest, the most popular exponent of 
this lore. ‘No book,” says Mr. Evans, 
“except the Bible, has been so widely 
diffused among so many peoples and for so 
many centuries.” It has certainly been 
widely translated. There is conclusive 
evidence of the existence of early versions, 
or variants, in Latin, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Armenian, Syriac, Saxon, Icelandic, Spanish, 
Provencal, and German. The French 
‘‘ Bestiaries”” are also founded on the 
Physiologus, among which is to be 
numbered the Norman “ Livres des Oréa- 
tures,” dedicated by Philippe de Thaun to 
Adela of Louvaine, Henry Beauclerc’s 
queen. The Latin version of the book is, 
of course, the direct source of all these 
later works, and to it may be traced most 
of the marvels of natural history that 
appear in medieval art and medieval lite- 
rature. What the character of its science 
is may be fairly gauged by the account of 








= beast that most frequently occurs—the 
on: : 

‘* First, when he perceives that the hunters are 
pursuing him, he erases his footprints with his 
tail, so that he cannot be traced to his lair. In 
like manner Our Saviour, the lion of the tribe 
of Judah, concealed all traces of His Godhead 
when He descended to the earth and entered 
the womb of the Virgin Mary. Secondly, the 
lion always sleeps with his eyes open; so Our 
Lord slept with His body on the cross, but 
awoke at the right hand of His Father. 
Thirdly, the lioness brings forth her whelps 
dead, and watches over them until, after three 
days, the lion comes and howls over them and 
vivifies them by his breath. So the Almighty 
Father recalled to life His only begotten Son, 
who on the third day was thus raised from the 
one and will likewise raise us all up to eternal 

e.”” 

And all this was accepted not only by the 
monkish artificers, as is seen at S. Lorenz 
in Niirnberg, in the Dom at Augsburg, 
and on the bronze doors of Pisa; but clear- 
headed thinkers, like Abelard, sang 
*' ut leonis catulus 
resurrexit pee - 
uem ru, 

’ die tee — 

suscitat vivificus.”’ 
Not less wonderful is the account given of 
the unicorn, whose supposed gentleness to 
chaste virgins made him a symbol of the 
Incarnation. The eagle, too, renewing his 
youth by plunging thrice into a spring of 
water, became a symbol of the saving 
efficacy of baptism. But the list is inter- 
minable; the whale, the phoenix, the ele- 
phant, the peacock, the panther, the beaver, 
the partridge, the crow, the turtle dove, and 
the other denizens of the sacred menagerie 
—each has its appropriate m oralité. 

With the transfer of building operations 
from the hands of the monks to that of the 
free companies of masons, a fresh element 
was introduced. How often geese and 
foxes and parrots appear in the Soutane, 
is a familiar fact to all who have studied, 
however superficially, the ecclesiastical 
sculpture of the late thirteenth and the 
fourteenth century. As we come later in 
the series, when the corruption of the 
papacy was more acutely felt, and 
in the early days of the Reformation, 
the old beast-symbolism was largely 
replaced by beast-satire. In this manner 
says Mr. Evans, with pardonable if un- 
necessary warmth, “the whole beast epos 
was diverted from its original course into 
the more or less filthy channel of religious 
controversy.” A most remarkable feature 
of this development is the composure with 
which sincere and even ardent Catholics 
ridiculed practices tolerated, and more than 
tolerated, by the Roman See. The Jews 
had always been exposed to this sort of 
attack. The fi / of = of Ae 
people sucking the dugs of a sow 
a standing anti-semite joke throughout the 
Middle Ages; but the extension of this sort 
of satire to the priests and friars of the 
Church of Western Christianity, prior to the 
Reformation, is one of the most singu 
signs of the times with which the historian 
has to deal. : 

We are quite unable, in a cursory notice 
like this, to deal with the many curious 
and sometimes disputable points to which 
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Mr. Evans calls attention. We hardly ASSISTANCE WANTED. NOW READY. 
think, however, that in the philosophical SES, has not been | [4 NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 


ion of his treatise (in which he mainly 
follows Grimm) he lays quite enough stress 
on the peculiar influence of the totem, or 
uite satisfactorily accounts for its origin. 
His work is on the whole extremely well 
done, and the illustrations in the text are 
admirably chosen, and sufficiently executed. 
His book is one that must find a place on 
the shelf of every student of the religious 

art of the medieval builder. | 

Recmvatp Hues, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuE Art Annual for 1896, to be published 
with the November magazines, will be devoted 
to the life and work of Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A. 
The text will be written by Mr. A. L. Baldry ; 
and there will be four full-page plates, besides 
sixty illustrations in the text. The picture of 
“A Prior Attachment,” forming part of the 
Chantry bequest, will be given in photogravure ; 
and ‘‘ Edward II. and Piers Gaveston,” one of 
the artist’s earlier works, as a line engraving. 

THE October number of the Portfolio will 
consist of the second part of Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong’s monograph on Velasquez, dealing 
with his art. The whole will then be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Seeley in a single volume, 
with eight plates and more than sixty minor 
illustrations. 

THE Photographic Salon, or annual exhibi- 
tion of selected examples of pictorial <a 
graphy, opened this week in the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly. It will remain open until 
November 7. 

DvuRinG the first month after the re-opening 
of the National Portrait Gallery, the number 
of visitors was no less than 49,245; but in the 
two following months (May and June) the 
numbers fell to 29,146 and 20,466. Owing to 
the absence of artificial light the Sunday 
a of this gallery, and also of the 

ational Gallery, will terminate with the 
present month. 

THE following is a list of the chief acqui- 
sitions of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
made by purchase during the past year: a 
Madonna and Child, with St. John, by Botti- 
celli; a portrait of Count Alborghetti, of 
Bergamo, and his son, by Moroni; a portrait 
of Mrs. Palk, by Sir Joshua Reynolds (1761) ; 
the original study of ‘‘The White Horse,” 
by Constable; and ‘‘The Lion Hunt,” by 
Delacroix (1858), There was also purchased a 
collection of fifty-nine Greek vases, formerly 
belonging to M. van Branteghem, of Brussels, 
which are not only of the first importance as 
regards quality, but are specially notable for 
the number of signed examples. The same 
purchase included eighty exceptionally fine 
Greek coins, ten gems of admirable workman- 
ship, a funerary chaplet of gold, and sundry 
bronzes and miscellaneous objects. 


THE STAGE. 
Mr. Etxin Maruews, of Vigo-street, an- 
nounces for immediate publication Napoleon’s 
Opera-Glass, by Mr. Lew Rosen. The book 
will treat of Napoleon as a critic and patron of 
the drama, and will dwell upon his relations to 
playwrights and players. 


MUSIC. 
Tue collection of Songs for Soldiers and 
Sailors which Mr. John Farmer has prepared 
for Messrs, Cassell & Co., to be issued under 
the title of Scarlet and Blue, will be ready for 
publication about the end of October. 











The undermentioned CASES, for which 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANI- 
ZATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assist- 
ance will be gladly received by C. 8S. Loon, Secretary, 
15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C, :— 


19,076.—£3 11s. 6d. needed to complete an allowance for a man who 
has worked for one firm for over twenty wa but is now disabled 
through He is dependent on his club and the little his. 
wife earns. ere are four young children, one of whom is crippled 
His former masters help, 


18,848.—£5 4s. required to continue a weekly allowance of 6s. 6d. to a 
very res) ble widow of 62 apes. She has supported herself since 
the death of her husband, sixteen years ago, and now; failing health 
renders it im ble for her todo so. Her husband wasa ber 0! 
the Foresters’ Club for twenty-two years, and they rented a house for 
thirty-six years. 

16,969.—Wanted, £4 11s., to complete the cost_ of a boy_of 13 at the 
Greenwich Orphanage. His father, a clerk, worked twenty-five 

ears for one » and btonged toa 
rother contribute as much as they can afford. 





club. His mother and 


17,781.—£5 4s., is required to complete an allowance of 7s. 6d. a week 
mm ay widow, aged 89. Part of this is provided by friends 
inte’ in the case. 


17,066.—£8 5s. 6d. is needed to give an allowance to a respectable 
man, aged 75. Has been a member of two good clubs over fifty years, 
but gets no superannuation allowance. He saved £200 from his vay 
wages, but spend nearly all during his wife's illness, whic 
lasted some years. Former employer and clergy help. 


19,041.—An Eastern Committee are anxious to obtain the sum of 
£4 4s., to make up a small pension for a widow, aged 67. She has sup- 
ported herself since her husband's death, seven years ago, by nursing 
among poor people ; she is;now disabled by rh tism. Her child > 
who are all r, help her as much as they can, raising about £8a 
year among themselves for her support. 














THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
Invite the attention of Artists 


and others to their 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression, 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 


BY 


FLORENCE WARDEN, 


THE INN BY THE SHORE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of “The House on the Marsh,” “Pretty Miss 
Smith,” “A Wilful Ward,” “A Perfect Fool,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 





NOW READY. 
THE SECOND VOLUME IN 
THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


SOME WOMEN’S WAYS. 


By MARY ANGELA DIOKENS. 
With Title-Page and Cover design by Laurence Housman. 





Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


BY THE DEEP SEA, 


A Popular Introduction to the Wild Life of the British 
Shores. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., Author of “By 
Seashore, Wood, and Moorland,” “By Vocal Woods 
and Waters,” ** Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,”’ &c. 
With 122 Illustrations by P. H, Gosse, W. A. Pearce, 
and Mabel Step. 

“It has had many predecessors, but in x up-to-dateness it 
surpasses them. It has the sound credentials supplied by the author's 
personal observation of the creatures under natural conditions, hence 
the vividness with which their structure and habits are described. 
Some excellent practical hints as to the best time for working, and 
instruments—simple enough—wherewith to work, precede descriptions 
of the life-forms to be looked for.”"—Daily Chronicle. 





London : 
Indian ink, &c. | JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. ; 
{ 


AUTO-GRAVURE. 


The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E, Millais, P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A.. W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon, Jno, Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 


for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





And of all Booksellers. 





M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now 
et ey oe Art Publishing Firms. A large 
portant Plates always on view 


Blocks for the p se of Ordinar 
en Book illustrations. . 


tronised by the 
lection of Im- 


. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
invthe market, which, are specially” adapted to pe | rants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, an ose engaged in einvestigation 
and Dublication of P; hs land Di 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Oatalogues, éc., dc.,ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 
Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 
1s. 1}d. a box. 








Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


HALF A DOZEN TRANSGRESSIONS. 


By HELENE 


GINGOLD. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


“Tt is not too much to say that in the six short stories in this book Miss Gingold has shown herself a literary artist of 
the first rank. Her plots are strange, sometimes grotesque, with strong situations, and endings that come as a surprise. 
Her views of human nature are somewhat cynical, her philosophy a laughing one, her humour veiled satire, set out in 
piquant. and fascinating phrases...... It is a book that will make aii who can appreciate good work sorry when the end of 


it is reached,’”’—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 





ILIFFE & SON, 3, Sr. Barvg Srxezt, E.O. 
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THE ACADEMY. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE “PEACOCK” EDITION 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard 
Novels. 


INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JANE AUSTEN. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOOCE. 
JOHN GALT, &c. 
Each done up in a distinctive binding specially designed 


by A. A. TURBAYNE, Crown 8vyo, full gilt sides and gilt 
edges, 5s, per volume, 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 
Cloth, edges, uncut, 3s, 6d, 
** PEACOOK ” Edition, cloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 


THE KING'S OWN. By Capt. Marryat. 
With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY, and 
Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


- ee 


Demy 16mo, 1s, net, cloth; 1s. 6d, net, Persian. 


TENNYSON’ POEMS. The People’s 
Rdition. Concluding Volumes, Vol. XXII, DEMETER, 
and other Poems. Vol. XXIII. DEATH of NONE, 
and other Poems. 

BLACK AND WHITE,—*“ An exquisite pocket edition.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
Globe 8vo, 5s, 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Vol. VII, Edited by Professor KNIGHT. 
“= With Portrait after B, R. HAYDON, and Vignette of 
DOVE COTTAGE etched by H. MANESSE, 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Promises to be a final edition 
of one of the greatest and certainly one of the most 
voluminous of modern poets.” 





Now ready, Volume I., super-royal 8vo, 12s, net. 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A, 
With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations, 


Also ready, Part XII., 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 444,—OCTOBER.—Price 1s, 
ConreEnts. 
. OUR YEOMANRY. 
. APOLLO in the LATIN QUARTER. 
. HOW KING SHAILLU was PUNISHED. 
THE BURNING of MEIRON, 
A FRIENDLY CRITIC, 
. A SCHOOLMASTER at HOME, 
- LADY MARGARET TUDOR, 
. THE FRENCH ROYALISTS. 
. THE SECRET of SAINT FLOREL, Chaps. XVIII.-XX. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


For OCTOBER,—Illustrated.—Price 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 

A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE of 1852 (John P. Hale), 
By his Associate on the Free-Soil Ticket, 

SONNY “KEEPING COMPANY,” By the Aurnor or 
“Sonny's Dretoma,” 

GLAVE in the HEART of AFRICA, 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY.—XII, 
Humpury Warp, 

*.* NEW VOLUME also ready, price 10s, 6d. 


DPNONMRSN 


By L. J. Guave. 
(Conclusion.) By Mrs. 








THE 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


For OCTOBER.—Illustrated.—Price 1s., 


Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: THE 
KIND-HEARTED BEAR, by Isane. F, Hargoor.—MORE 
GOBOLINKS, by Rora McEyery Srvaer and A. B. Paine 
—THE DONKEY of CARISBROOKE WELL, by Eprrn 
Vv. B. Marragws—PUSSY’S LESSON, by Carotyn D., 
LELAND. 

*.* NEW VOLUME also ready, price 8s, 6d. 


MAOMILLAN & CO., Lauren, Lonpon. 





JOHN LANE begs to announce for publication on 
FRIDAY, September 25— 


SCHOLAR GIPSIES. By John Buchan. With 7 Etchings by 


D, Y. Cameron, Crown 8vo. (Arcady Library.) 5s, net. 


EN GLISH EPITHALAMIES. By Robert H. Case. Crown 8vo, 
IN the DORIAN MOOD. Poems by Victor Plarr. Crown 8vo, 


5s. net, 


POEMS. By F. B. Money Coutts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
SIMPLICITY: a Novel. By A. T. G. Price. 


{Pierrot’s Library.) 2s. net. 


Square 16mo 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MRS. MEYNELL’S ESSAYS AND POEMS. 


Mr. GeorGk Merepira, in the current number of the National Review, says: ‘‘ Mrs. Meynell’s papers are little 
sermons, ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed by them take fright at the title—they are not preachments ; they are of 
the sermon’s right length, about as long as the passage of a cathedral chant in the ear, and, keeping throughout to the 
plain step of daily speech, they leave a sense of stilled singing in the mind they fill......The writing is limpid in its depths. 
.--..She must be a diligent reader of the saintly lives. Her manner presents to me the image of one accustomed to walk 
in holy places and keep the eye of a fresh mind on our tangled world, happier in observing than in speaking.” 





Now ready, THIRD EDITION. 
THE COLOUR of LIFE, and other Essays on Things Seen and Heard. 
cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


_“* You read them with a passion of delight in their sweetness of rhythm and reason, their magic of gracious wisdom, 
their radiant and enduring ironies, We might define her book to be an excommunication of grossness, of spiritual 
obesity, and intellectual opacity. To see what this writer has seen, to hear what she has heard, is a lovely lesson in the 


art and nature of life.””—Daily Ohronicle. 
THE RHYTHM of LIFE, and other Essays. Third Edition. 
“Mrs. Meynell packs into two or three little pages enough thought to equip most modern writers for a lifetime.” 


3s. 6d, net, 
St. James’s Gazette, 


Feap. 8vo, 


“The prophet of silence and rejection, the herald of abstention and pause.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


POEMS. Fourth Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“‘ She sings with a human sincerity, a singular religious intensity ; rare, illusive, curiously perfumed verse, so simple 
always, yet so subtle in its simplicity.””—Athenaeum, 





BY HAROLD FREDERIO. 


MARCH HARES. Crown 8vo. (Lane’s Library.) Second Edition 


“He has found fairyland where few of us would dream of looking for it....... A pure creation of fancy and high 
spirits.......6 March Hares’ has a joyous impetus which carries everything before it; and it enriches a class of fiction 
which unfortunately is not copious. And Mr. Harold Frederic did write it.””—Daily Chronicle. 

“Vestalia is a demure dove of a Stevensonian cast of sentiment; the whole tale derives its air from that romantic 
make-believe with which Mr. Stevenson loved to garnish his characters.”’—Pali Mall Gazette, 


MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in Philistia. Fecap. 8vo. (Mayfair 


Set.) 3s. 6d. net. 
“One of the most amusing productions we have had the pleasure of reading.’’—Literary World, 


“A most entertaining book of society criticism......Never bitter, but always genial and humorous....,.The book makes 
remarkably entertaining reading.’”’—Scotsman, 


BY RIOHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 5s. net. 


_ “*A Seaport in the Moon’ is an exquisitely beautiful fancy. Mr. Le Gallienne was in the right mood when he wroté 
it, and when he is in the mood he is a magician. His page glows like a painter’s palette with rich colours, and the 
pictures come and go before us like sunset pageants. Here we have Mr. Le Gallienne at his best.””--Bookman, 

“He keeps a high level of literary style .....Reveals something of the sensitive literary faculty which can touch fo" 
@ moment a note of real pathos, or pass lightly to some pleasing conceit or sparkling epigram,’’— Times, 


PROSE FANCIES. With Portrait of the Author by Wilson Steer. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, 5s, net. 
“ Besides a poet’s fancy and sensibility, and a quaint turn of humour, Mr. Le Gallienue possesses a graceful and 
sometimes caustic wit. We confess they have sometimes made us think of Elia.”’—Speaker, 
_“ These essays remind us of Charles Lamb in more ways than one, and there is in this passage something more than 
a hint of the stutter of Charles Lamb—that perfect literary stutter, disjoining the sentence only to emphasise the syllables. 
which so few writers are privileged to articulate.”—st. James’s Gazette, 


Fourth 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 
THE PURPLE EAST. A Series of Sonnets on England’s Desertion of 


Armenia, With a Frontispiece after G. F. Watts, R.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, wrappers, ls, net. 
“ They would stamp him a poet if he had written nothing else....... There are scarcely any which do not contain some 
memorable passage, some splendid flash of white-hot rhetoric.””—Daily Chronicle. 


** All who feel strongly over the terrible state of affairs in South-Eastern Europe, and all lovers of poetry, should secure 
Mr, Watson’s purple-covered booklet, which enshrines some of the most virile verse of the time.””—Sunday Times, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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